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PREFACE 


The celebrated German savant, G. Bühler, to whom the 
study of Indian epigraphy owes an extremely heavy debt, pub- 
lished a very valuable monograph entitled Die Indischen In- 
schriften und das Alter der Indischen Kunstpoesie. It was tran- 
slated into English by V.S. Ghate, and the translation appeared 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLII, 1913. We thought of re- 
printing the said translation in the pages of the Joyrnal of 
Ancient Indian History, because it would greatly benefit the 
students of both epigraphy and the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. 

We have added some footnotes to the text, though the in- 
accuracies pointed out in some of them may be due to the, 
printer or the translator and not to the author. ,To Bühler's 
superb treatment of the subject, we may add only two points. 
Firstly, the earliest Sanskrit inscription in Kavya style, analysed 
by him, is the Junagadh inscription of the Saka Mahaksatrapa 
Rudradáman I, dated Saka 72 (150 A. D.), while we have a few 
small epigraphic records containing Sanskrit stanzas in tbe 
Classical metres, and these belong to the age of the Saka Satraps 
of Mathura, who flourished about the beginning of the first 
century A. D. (cf. Editor's note at p. 83). Secondly, the only 
Prakrit inscription in Kavya style, which has been analysed by 
Bühler, is the Nasik praiasti of the 19th regnal year of the 
Satavihana king Vasisthiputra Pulumayi (c. 130-59 A. D), 
though the credit of being the earliest such Prakrit epigraph 
actually goes to the Hiithigumpha inscription of king Khiravela 
of Kaliüga, who flourished in the latter half of the first century 
B.C. This is a partly damaged record first noticed in the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, 1825, and many scholars have 
written on its text for more than a century between the first 
serious attempt at decipherment in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, 1837, and the last in our Select 
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Inscriptions, Vol. L 1942 and 1945. Thus the beginning of 
Kavya literature may be pushed back a little further on the 
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Introduction. 


Indian epigraphy which, since the last fifteen years, 
has received a new impulse, and which, thanks to the 
progress of Sanskrit philology as well as to the perfection of 
the methods of getting inscriptions in large numbers, leads to 
more certain results than earlier times, has already 
provided us with several important particulars of elucidating 
the literary and religious history of that part of the world 
which is inhabited by the Brahmanas and which wants a 
history as such. On the one hand, we owe to it particular 
and very important data which definitely fix the time 
of prominent authors; as for instance, recently the time 
of the dramatic poet Rájaéckhara, whose pupils and patrons, 
the kings Mahendrapala and Mahipála ruled during the 
last decade of the ninth and in the beginning of the 
tenth century of the Christian era, as shown by Fleet and 
Kielhorn. On the other hand, the comparison of the partly 
insignificant notices in the inscriptions with the accounts of 
^ literary tradition or with the data or conditions of the 

present day, permits us to have an occasional peep into the 
| development of all the types of literature and of all the 
religious systems, a peep whose worth is considerably 
significant in the absence of really historical details. Such, 
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for instance, is the observation that the tradition about the 
home of several Vedic Schools and also of the works 
belonging to them, is confirmed through the statements in 
the old land-grants, inasmuch as these mention not only the 
names of the donces but their secular and spiritual families, 

Not less significant for the history of the very import ? 
though little regarded in earlier times, religion of Maha 
Vardhamana is the demonstration, gradually rendered 

feasible, that his followers, the Nirgranthas or Jainas are Q 
mentioned in a number of inscri] ms which run on from 

the beginning of the historical period of India, with but 

rare interruptions, and that the assertions in their canonical 

works, about the divisions of the Monks’ Schools, are made 

reliable, to the most part, through writings of the first century 

of the Christian era. These hitherto published results are, 

however, only a small part of what the inscriptions may 

possibly" yield to us. An accurate working out and a fuller 

estimate of the hitherto published materials, little in extent e 
though they be, will show that one can procure valuable 
information from them, in all the departments of Indian 
research; and that their results furnish specially sound 
proofs for the theories about the development of Indian 
intellectual life, theories which the Indologisis build on 
very weak foundations, compelled as they are by sheer 
necessity. This treatise is a small contribution towards the 
examination of inscriptions in this spirit. Its aim is to 
establish firmly those results which the inscriptions yield for 
the history of Indian kiya or the artificial poetry of the 
court, as also to demonstrate how far the same agree with 
the rew opinions regarding the development of this species. 
of literature. My reason for undertaking to treat this 
question, before other perhaps more interesting and less 
disputed questions, is the recent publication of the Gupta 
inscriptions by J. F, Fleet in the third volume of the Cor 
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Inscriptionum Indicarum, This exceedingly important work 
offers a larger number of wholly or partly metrical inscrip- 
tions with absolutely certain dates. The same, taken 
together with some documents already made known through 
reliable publications or editions allow us to prove the 
existence of kawya literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit during 
the first five centuries of our era, and to show that a great 








period of literature, which brought into general prominence 
the style of the poetic school of Vidarbha or Berar, 
before the middle of the fourth century A.D. They also 
make it very probable that the year 472 A.D. is to be fixed as 
the terminus ad quem for the poet Kalidasa, 

Such conclusions would, no doubt, appear quite un- 
important and scarcely worth the trouble of a special inquiry 
to those searchers who busy themselves with the history and 
literature of the European peoples. The Indologist, however, 
is unfortunately not in that happy position to look down 
h contempt, even upon such general results. Because, 
the history proper of Indian Artificial Poetry begins not 
earlier than in the first half of the seventh century A.D., 
with the reign of the mighty king Harsa or Harsavardhana 
of Thanesar and Kanauj, who is known to have ruled over 
Northern India in 606-47 A. D. The works of his 
favourite court poet Bána-bhatta, who tried to portray the 
life of his master and of himself in the incomplete historical 
novel Harsacarita, and who besides wrote, as we know for 
certain, the romance Aadambari and the poem Capfilataka, 
and perhaps also the drama Páreafiparipaya, are the oldest 
products of the court-poetry whose composition, no doubt, 
falls within the narrow limits given above. Before this time, 
there exists no kāra as such, whose age is hitherto deter- 
mined with some accuracy and certainty or allows itself to 
be determined with the accessible documents. Only of one 
work which shows, throughout, the influence of the kêrya 
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style and which contains several sections entirely written in 
that style, we mean Varāhamihira’s metrical Manucal of 
Astrology, the Brhatsahhitā, it can be said with confidence 
that it is written about the middle of the sixth century, 
because Varāhamil begins the calculations, in his Pañcasid- 
dhantika, with the year 505 A. D., and he is supposed to 
have died in the year 587 A. D. according to the statement 
of one of the commentators. As to when the most celebrated 
al poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bhairavi, Pravarasena, 
hya and the collector of verses Hala or Satavahana 
lived, we possess no historical evidence. We can only say that 
the wide spread of their renown is attested for the first half of 
the seventh century by the mention of their names by Bana 
and of Kalidasa and Bharavi in the Aihole-Megui 
of 634 A. D. ; and some of them, like Gupadhy: 
work Subandbu alludes repeatedly, must certainly have 
belonged to a considerably early period. Besides this, there 
are anecdotes, only poorly attested, as well as sayings of very 
doubtful worth ; and the scanty details contained in the 
poems themselves which might serve as stepping stones for 
determining their age, are very difficult to be estimated, 
because the political and literary history of India during the 
first five centuries of our era lies very much in obscurity. 
When the age of the most important poets is so absolutely 
uncertain, it is but natural that the case should be in no 
way better with the general question of the age of the 
kawya poetry. In the literature, we come across very 
meagre traces which point to the fact that the artificial 
poetry was cultivated from earlier times ; and to our great 
regret, even the age of the most important work in which 


































quotations from iara: occur, we mean the Mahabhisya, is 


in no way above doubt. Thus it is not improbable that. 












these quotations might be left unheeded -s being witnesses 
Tittle to be trusted as some of the most important inquire 
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have already done and tbat theories, not taking notice of 
the same, might be put forth, which shift the growth of the 
artificial poetry to a very late age. Under these circums- 
tances, it can be easily seen why I make myself bold to claim 
some interest for the evidence based upon the testimony of 
ions, in favour of a relatively high antiquity of the 
ial poetry. 

The materials which the third volume of the Corpus Ins- 
eriptionum. Indicarum offers for this inquiry, are not insigni- 
ficant, and comprise not less than 18 numbers whose dates 
are certain or at least approximately determinable, the age 
of their composition lying roughly between 350 and 550 
A.D. The assiduous labours of Fleet and Dikshit, about the 
astronomücally calculable dates of the Gupta inscriptions, 
irrefutably show that the beginning of the Gupta era falls 241 
years later than that of the Saka era, and for the reduction of 
the Gupta to the Christian era they leave us just the option 
of adding 318 or 519 years. Fleet has tried to show that the 
year 319 or 320 A. D. marks the beginning of the Gupta cra. 
R. G. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, advocates 318 or 319, 
and for important reasons. For a literary-i 
it is of course of little importance as to which of these 
suppositions is the right one. The first king who makes use 
of the Gupta era is Candragupta II, named Vikramaditya, 
whose inscriptions and coins show the years 82*-94 or 95, 
400-13 or 401-14 A. D. Of the reign of his father 
Samudragupta, there are two inscriptions, not dated. These 
belong to the latter half of the fourth century and, as regards 
Fleet's No. I, it can be asserted that it was composed when 
Samudragupta had already ruled for many years, because 
the number of his exploits culogised therein is very consi- 




















iow we have his Mathura inscription of the Sth regnal year and 
Gupta year 61 (Sel. Ins. 1965, pp. 277 fL —D.C SV 
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have 





derable. Fleet's supposition that this inscription 
been composed after Samudragupta's death rests, as it will 
be shown in details below, on a wrong interpretation of the 
expression “Samudragupta’s glory had gone up to heaven”. 
As for the documents dated according to the Malava era, 
the detailed expositions of Peterson and Fleet leave no doubt 
that the era is identical with the Vikrama era of 58-57 B, C. 
The age of several undated numbers can be determined, as 
Fleet has shown, by the comparison of their contents with 
those of the dated numbers. If we arrange chronologically 
the numbers important for our inquiry, we may have the 
following list.— 

1. No. I-—Harisena’s panegyric of Samudragupta, 
composed sometime in 375-390 A. D.,* on the Allahabad 
pillar, consisting of 9 verses and the rest in high, elevated 
prose, at the close named a kê 

2. No. IL—Fragment of a poetic description of 
Samudragupta, composed sometime between 353-390 A, D.* 

3. No. IV.—An undated fragment of a poetic descrip- 
tion of four early Gupta kings of the reign of 
Candragupta II, Gupta-saihvat 82-94 (or 95) 

4. No. VL—The small, wholly metrical, undated 
inscription in Virasena's cave at Udayagiri, of the same 
period, 

5. No. X.—The inscription on Dhruvaéarman's pillar 
at Bilsad, composed partly in high prose and partly in 
metre, dated Gupta-sathvat 96, i.e, 414 or 415 A. D. in. 
the — Gopia vauwai 96-130 = 414-15 to 

6. Ne. NVIL—The long composition, from Mayürák- 
3aka's well in Gangdhar, dated Saivat 480 (2) = 423-24 (0) 
A. D., of the reign of king Visvavarman, 
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7. No. LXL—The small metrical inscripti 
$ankara's cave at Uday: 
or 425 A. D. 

B. No, XIL—The undated, partly metrical inscrip- 
tion on the pillar at Bihar, of the reign of Skandagupta, 
Gupta-sarmvat 136-49, i. e., 454-67 or 455-468 A, D. 

No. XIIL—The undated inscription on the pillar at 
Bhitari, which is partly in high prose and partly in metre, of 
the same period, 

10. No. XI he long, wholly metrical rock inserip- 
tion at Junagadh, which mentions the Gupta years 136-38 = 
454-56 or 455-57 A. D , and is called a grantha. 

M. No. —The wholly metrical inscription on 
Madras pillar at Kahaum, dated Gupta-sarhvat 141 459 or 
460 A. D. 

12. No. XVIII.—Vatabhaui’s wholly metrical pralasti 
about the Sun temple at Mandasor, dated Malava-sarhvat 
529 473-74 A. D. 

13. No. XIX.—The wholly metrical inscription on the 
pillar of Matrvisnu and Dhanyavignu at Eran, dated Gupta- 
sarhvat 165 « June 21, 484 A.D., of the reign of Budhagupta. 

M. No. XX.—The short, wholly metrical, 
on Goparája's tomb-stone at Eran, dated Gupta-samv 
191 #509 or 510 A. D., of the reign of Bhánugupta. 

15. No. XXXIIL—Vaàsula's undated, wholly metrical, 
panegyric of king Yatodharman, on a pillar at Mandasor, 
spoken of as #lokah, and engraved by the same stone maron 
who incised the following dated inscription. 

16. No, XXXV.— The wholly metrical prajasti on Dakga's 
well at Mandasor, composed in the Malava year 589=533-34 
A.D., in the reign of king Yafodharman-Visnuvardhan 

17. No. XXXVL-— The inscription of Dhanyavisnu's 
 Boarstatue at Eran, of the year 1 of king Toramaya, 

| composed partly in verse and partly in high prose. 


n from 
giri, dated Gupta-sathvat 106—424 
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XVIL—The wholly metrical panegyric 
temple of Visnu in Gwalior, from the 
year 15 of the reign of Mihirakula who, according to 
No. XXXIII, verse 6, was a contemporary of Yatodharman. 

It would be perhaps possible to augment this list by 
the inclusion of some other documents, as for instance, 
the — Meherauli pillar inscription of emperor Candra 
(No, XXXII) and the poetically coloured genealogy of the 
Maukharis on the Asirgadh seal (No. XLVII) which, 
according to the character of their writing, belong to 
this period. But those already mentioned quite suffice 
for our purpose. Their number shows that during the 
period 350-550 A.D., the use of the Kavya style in inscriptions, 
especially in the longer ones, was in vogue, and from this 
Very cicumstance it follows that court poetry was zealously 
cultivated in India, It will be seen further om that this 
conclusion is confirmed by other indications of no doubtful 
character, Our next and most important task is, however, 
to inquire how far the samples of the kära style contained 
in the inscriptions agree with the works of the recognized 
masters of Indian poetics and how the same are related 
to the rules in the manuals of poctics. A full discussion 
of all the numbers mentioned would in the meanwhile 
be too detailed and of but little use. It would suffice to 
select a poem that falls in the beginning of the period and. 
another that belongs to the close of th» same, as repre: enta- 
tives, and to go through the same thoroughly. With 
the rest, only a few important points will be prominently 
touched upon. On similar grounds, I take up, for 

















purpose of a detailed discussion, No, I (Harisena's panegyric | 


of Samudragupta) and No. XVIII (Vatsabhatti's prade sti on 
the Sun temple at Daéapura or Mandasor) ; and immediately 
turn myself to the latter, 
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Vatsabhattis. Pralasti 








Vatsabhatti's composition consists of 44 verses, not to 
mention the two ‘blessings’ or mañgalas in prose form at the 
beginning and at the end. The whole can be divided into 
sections, as follows— 

1. The mañgala addressed to the Sun in verses 1-3 of 
which the first and the third belong to the type of what is 
technically called afis or afiredda (blessings), while*the second 
verse falls under the category of namaskrti or namaskara 
(salutation). 

2. A poetic description of the guild of the silk-weavers 
of Dasapura-Mandasor, verses 4-22, in which descriptions of 
their early fatherland Lita or Gujarat, and of their later 
home Dasapura, are interwoven. 

3. A poetic picture of the suzerain Kumáragupta, verse 
23. 

4. The same of his vassals Viivavarman and Bandhu- 
varman, the rulers of Da£apura, verses 24-20, 

5. A short description of the temple built by the 
weavers, verses 29-30. 

6. The mention of the date of its construction with a 
poetic description of the winter season, when the temple was 
consecrated, verses 31-35. 

7. A postscript narrating a restoration of the edifice 
demolished in parts, with a mention of the date of this event 
and a description of the season when it took place, verses 
36-42. 

8. A wish that the temple may last for ever, verse 43. 

9. The name of the poet, verse 44. 

If one compares these contents of the composition in 
question with the sample I have presented in Wiener Zeits- 
chrift fir die Kunde des Morgentandes, Vol. 11, pp. 86 F., it will 
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be seen clearly that this composition belongs to that class of 
praiajtis (encomiums or panegyrics), of which the recent 
epigraphical researches have brought to light such a large 
number. The composition itself provides us with a clear 
indication that the poet wished to have his work called by rj 
that name. For verse 44 says—"By the order of the guild 
and owing to their devotion, was t this temple of the 
Sun ; and the above was composed, with great troubles," by 
Vatsabhatti." 

"The above" (pūrā) is an expression which occurs fre- 
querñly in later inscriptions of this type and which must be 
supplemented by the word prafasti as Fleet also remarks in 
the note to this verse, The fact that the actual title of the 
composition is not mentioned, but is only indicated, proves 
that in Vatsabbatti's time there were many such prasastis and 
that it was a familiar custom in the fifth century, to glorify 
the erectión of temples and other edifices, by means of such. 
occasional compositions. ` 

Another interesting point in the foregoing verse is Vatsa- 
bhat assurance that he composed his work prayatnena “with 
a great effort." By this he means to say, no doubt, that he 
utilized with care the best samples and strove to observe very @ 
carefully the rules of poetics and metre. This careful study 
and this effort to do justice to the pretensions of the art of 
court poetry are to bc marked in every verse. The very 
eagerness with which the author takes advantage of every ? 
little circumstance to bring in poetic details and descriptions, 
shows that he wished to do his best to make his composition 
resemble a makakêrya. The science of rhetorics prescribes 
that a makakaeye should contain descriptions of cities, oceans, — € 
mountains, seasons and so on, Thus Vatsabhatti is not 
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aded from devoting one verse (4) even to the early home 
of his patrons, the Lita country, casually mentioned as it 
‘The city of Dasapura, of course, receives more space and is 
glorified in nine verses (6-14). "The descriptions of the two 
seasons, of winter 





verses 31-33 and of spring in verses 
40-41, also find a place, as, to give the date completely, the 
month must be mentioned, and this naturally serves as an 
Occasion for an excursus on the season in which the month 
falls. The examination of the metres used by Vatsabhatti 
and of his style would likewise show what great troubles he 








had taken, though, of course, the product is only of a 
mediocre type. 
Next to proceed to the versification, there is a frequent 





change of the metres, which are sometimes very artificial. 
We have the following metres used—(1) Anuywhh 34-37, 44 5 
(2) Arya 4, 13, 21, 33, 38-39, 41-42 ; (3) Indravajrā 17, 26 ; 
(4) Upajati 10, 12, 128; (5) Upendravajra 7-9, 24; (6) 
Drutavilambita 15; (7) Mandakranta 29 ; (8) Malini 19, 43 ; 
(9) Vañiastha 23 ; (10) Varantatilakà 3, 5-6, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 
25, 27, 30-35, 40 ; (11) Sardülavikridita 1-2 ; and-(12) Har 
16. Of these, Vasantatilakà is the most frequently used, 
in as many as fourteen verses. The frequent change of metre 
finds, without doubt, its explanation in nothing but the writer's 
desire to show his skill in the art, as otherwise the fralaiti 
If never demands it. In such compositions, a single metre is 
used, with a second in the concluding verse or verses, the maha- 
kawas presenting exactly similar phenomena. Sometimes we 
find that the whole of a kacya comparatively short in extent, or 
a section of a long kêsya presents only one metre ; sometimes 
there is one general metre with a different metre used at the 
close only; in other cases, again we see a large number of 
different metres used. One thing that is striking in Vatsa- 
bhatti's versification is the frequent use of the weak pause 

















“which occurs in ten Vasantatilaka verses, in two in Upendrasajra 
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and in one in Arya (verse 33). In the last case, it stands at the 
end of a half-verse, where it is never found used by good 
poets, as far as I know. Vatsabhatti has thus made himself 
guilty of awkwardness. Other cases wherein he commi 

offences against the rules of grammar or of rhetorics will be 
mentioned later on. As regards the form of the composition, 
it is to be further mentioned that often two or more verses 
jaka or a kulaka. Yugaloka: or yugmas are 











instanced in verses 21-22, eijejakas in verses 4-6, 23-25, 26-28, 
and fulakas in verses 6-14, 31-35, 36-51. This peculiarity 


form a yugalaka, a vi. 





is alsb very frequently met with in all mahākāvyas. 

Vatsabhatti’s diction shows many marks which charac- 
terise, according to Dandin, the pocts of the Eastern School. 
First of all, he makes use of long compounds, which cover a 
pada or more than a pada or even the whole of a half-verse. 
Instances of the last type occur in verses 4, 6, 8, 14, 32, 41, 
while thofe of the first and second type are much more 
frequent. The whole of verse 33 consists of one single 
compound. If one compares Da 
style of the Gaudas,* with our verses 32-33, the resemblance 
would be unmistakable. Secondly, the writer, in his attempt 
to bring the sound of the words into harmony with the sense, 
shows in one and the same verse a mixture of soft and hard- 
sounding syllables, as is allowed only by the poets of Eastern 
India, Verse 26 runs thus— 


tasy = ütmajo sthairya-nay-opapanno 
bandhu-priyo bandhur = iva prajanam | 
bandhe-arti-harta nrpa-Bandhucarmā 
dvid-drpta-paksa-ksapay-aiha-dakyah || 
“His son is king Bandhuvarman, endowed with firmness 
and statesmanship, dear to the brothers, a brother, as it were, 


4 Kavyddaria, Y 82 
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to his people, removing the sufferings of the relations, the 
only man skilful in destroying the proud hosts of enemies." * 

Here, there is a change of the rasa or poetic sei timent. 
The first three padas describe Bandhuvarman's wis om and 
goodness, the last his terribleness in war with the « nemies. 
Corresponding to t the words in the first three quarters 
of the verse consist of syllables which are soft or light to be 
pronounced, in consideration of the necessity of the allitera- 
tion of the name Bandhuvarman. The fourth pêda, on the 
other hand, where the raudra-rasa prevails, contains only 
hard-sounding syllables and a rees quite well with Daydi ^s 
typical illustration— 


nyaksena kjapitah paksah ksatriya ksanád = i 

While explaning Samatë or evenness of form required 
for the Vaidarbhi riti, Dandin mentions’ the different types 
of letters which a verse can have and illustrates the same 
with examples. As the last example, he gives a^ half verse 
(49b) in which every pada has a different combin tion of 
letters corresponding to the change of sentiment, and 
Dandin further adds, in verse 50, that this sort of change 
or unevenness was in vogue only amongst the Easterners. 
Of Sabdalankaras or figures of words, Vatsabhatti u 
only the Anuprasa or alliteration, The letter-alliteration 
or Varyinuprisa occurs in every verse, The Padàmuprüsa 
‘or repetition of the same word in different senses is found 
more seldom. The verse above (26) is an instance, where 
the word bandhu is repeated thrice in honour of the king 
Bandhuvarman, It is to be noticed that Kalidasa in his 
brief accounts of the Raghu kings Nabhas, Puyda 
Ksemadhanvan, Ahinagu and others, plays on their names 



































5 [Bandhu—tricnd. —D.C S] 
6 Küvyüdaria, L 72 
7 Ibid. V. 47-942. 
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exactly in a similar manner.* In praiastis, this sort of play 
on names is met with occasionally. One should specially 
compare the above-mentioned Lakhamandala prafasti, 
wherein almost everything is provided with a play on the 
name. A second instance of the Padānuprāsa occurs in 
the beginning of the first verse in siddhaih siddhy-arthibhih, 
a fourth in verse 18 
where the first pada ends with samja and the second pada 
begins with the same syllable, a fifth D 








verse 25 in 
anüthanüthah, and a sixth in verse 37 in atyudàram — udaraya. 

OF the Arthàlakürar or figures of sense, the author 
frequently uses only the most familiar ones, viz, Upama, 
Uiprekià, and Ripaka or the identification of two similar 
things, In the phrase siddhaik siddhy-arthibhih, already 
mentioned above, a Virodhālahkāra or Oxymoron appears 
to be attempted, and a Dhvani (see below) is contained in 
verse 9. It would be little interesting to enumerate 
severally the Upamas, Utpreksas and Ripakas which the 
composition presents, Far more instructive would be the 
attempt to place the most important images and turns of 
expression side by side with similar ones in the Aàeas and 
thus to show that quite a number of expressions character- 
istic of the karya style occur in Vatsabhatti's pralasti, 

Even the praise of the Sun in the mañgala contains 
several points of relationship with passages in classical 
poems which are devoted to the glorification of the same 
god. The first two strophes + 

1. ‘May the Lightgiver (Bhaskara), the cause of the 
destruction and origin of the world, pro'ect you, the god, 
whom the host of gods worship, for purpose of their own 
Preservation, the Siddhas (the accompl'shed), because they 








H XVI 5,7, 8, 13 and 
Veteri nd m^ so on (6, 8, 9, 14 according 
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strive for higher accomplishments, the Jogin: entirely given 
to meditation, and having their objects of desire under 
their control, because they long for liberation, and the 
sages rich in severe penance, powerful through their cursing 
as well as favouring, from deep devotion of the heart !* 

2. ‘An adoration to the Generator (Sai tr), whom even 
the zealous Brahmana sages, knowing the truth, do not 
fully? comprehend; who supports the three worlds with 
his far-reaching rays; whom the Gandhareas, gods, Siddhas, 
Kinnaras and men, praise as he rises ; who fulfils the de 
of his devotees ° . 











comprise briefly the ideas which are met wth 
Porágas, in the writi 
Sun with the world spirit, and even in still older works. 
Amongst the court poets there is one Mayüra, in whose 
Süraiataka, a prayer addressed to the Sun, we have almost 
every one of the ideas contained in the verses above, 
repeated and with much the same form of expression. As 
Vatsabhati praises the Sun as being the generator and 
the destroyer of the world, so also Maydra identifies him, 
in verse 99, with Brahman, Visnu and Siva, the three gods 
who generate, preserve and destroy the universe. As the 
pratasti speaks of the worship of the Sun and of the prayers 
offered io him at dawn, so also does the, Süryatataka 
frequently emphasise the idea that men and spiritual Leings 
adore the Sun in the morning, only with this difference 
that the number of the divine and semi-divine beings, that 
bring their adoration to the Sun, is much larger therein. 
In verse 13, the Sun's rays are praised by the seers amongst 
gods. According to verse 36, the lustre of the rising Sun 
is eulogized by the Gandhareas both in prose and verse, 





the 
ngs of the Sauras, which identify the 
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as also by Narada and other beings of antiquity. According 
to verse 81, prayers are offered to the Sun in the morning, 
by the Siddhas, gods, Carayas, Gandharvas, Nagas, Yatudhanos, 
Sàdhyas and princes amongst sages, by each in his own 
peculiar way. So also, the Süryaiataka often dwells on the 
thought that the Sun nourishes the gods and the world, 
a thought already suggested by the Vedic name of the 
Sun-deity, viz., Pijan—and that he make: them free from 
the bonds of transmigration or re-birth. As for this latter 
point, verse 9 says of the Sun's rays that they are the boats 
which carry men through the fearful ocean of existence, 
the source of great sufferings. Further, the Sun's orb is 
described in verse 80, as ‘the boat for the Toging across the 
ocean of existence’, and in verse 73, as ‘the door of the 
liberated’. So also the Sun is depicted with special fulness 
as the nourisher of men and gods and as the maintainer 
of the ewtire order of the world (verse 87). The same 
thought is more briefly expressed in verse 77, where the 
Sun's orb is named ‘the life principle of the world’. It 
may be added that in the older works of Varahamihira also 
we meet with the thoughts expressed in the beginning of 
our prafasti. "Thus in the first verse of the Brhatsanhita, 
the Sun is invoked as ‘the generator of the world’ and ax 
‘the soul of the universe’, and in the first verse of the 
Togayütrà, as ‘the soul of embodied beings’, and as “the 
door of liberation’, 

The third verse of the mahgala 

3. ‘May the Illuminator (Vivaseat) protect you, adorned 
with the beautiful ornaments of rays,—the god whose circle 
of rays shines forth daily, coming over from the high, expan- 
sive summit of the mountain of the East, and who is lovely 
like the check of an intoxicated woman !'— 
compares the reddish morning sun with the reddened cheeks 
ofa drunk Nayika, This comparison is quite characteristic - 
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of the court poets, who are never d of describing or 
alluding to the revels of their heroes with their wives in the 
harem. Even in the kāvya literature, this comparison is very 
often found used in connection with the rising as well as the 
setting sun of the day. Thus, for instance, Bina says in the 
beginnnig of a description of the evening: ‘when the day 
went down, the day whose light became as soft as the cheek 
of a Málava woman, reddened with the intoxication of wine," 
ete. (Harsacarita, p. 212). Bána's comparison is somewhat 
more nicely brought out than that of Vatsabhatti, owing to 
the use of the term ‘Malava woman’ in place of the geheral 
expression afgand-jana. The later poets make use of specific 
expressions, almost everywhere. 

The following verses (4-6) describe the emigration of the 
silk-weavers from Lita, the middle Gujarat, to Dasapura, 
wherewith short descriptions of Lita and of the environs of 
the city are interwoven. These do not rise above the level of 
mediocrity and have nothing remarkable. Of course, 
Dasapura, as we commonly see the cities described in the 
kūvyas, is called the beauty-mark (tilaka) on the forehead of 
the province, and this province also, which is named bhimi, 
the earth, is imagined to be a female. Accordingly, the trees 
bending under the burden of flowers ore spoken of as her 
nd the th usands of mountains, as her ornaments. 
So also as befits the Advya style, the mountains are spoken of 
as tricking with the juice flowing from the temples of wild 
elephants. 

The sameremarks also apply to the following verses (7-9), 
which further the lakes and gardens of Daíapura are spoken 
of. The description contains only the most usual expressions 
that are found used in kêsya in a similar connection. The 
lakes are full of blooming water-lilies, and lively with ducks 
and swans. The water near their banks is variegated with 
the flowers fallen from the trees. The swans therein are 
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tawny-brown owing to the pollen fallen from the lotuses 
shaken by the fickle waves. The trees bending under the 
burden of their flowers, the humming of the bees bold with 
the intoxication of honey and the incessant singing of the 
city-women walking for pleasure, make the groves lovely, 
It is to be noticed here that the description of the bees no 
doubt reminds us, through dAvani, of the bold and intoxicated 
lovers of the beautiful women. The following verse, on the 
other hand, with which begins the description of the city is 
considerably more interesting. 

10. ‘Where the houses towering high, of the purest white- 
ness, with flying flags and trim women, quite resemble the 
peaks of silvery clouds variegated with flashes of lightning.” 

Vatsabhatti has given himself great pains to bring out the 
best possible resemblance between the houses and the clouds 
and thus to excel the parallels frequently used in the Aàbyas. 
‘This fact is specially proved by the double application of the 
word ‘lightning flash’. He is not merely content with 
describing the lighting flash as the mistress of the cloud, 
dancing before the house for a moment, as Indian poets do 
very often ; but he portrays the same as the gay flags waving 











over the houses. There can be little doubt that Vatsabhatti - 


intended in this to surpass some poet known to him, and we 
can hardly help thinking that he had before him the descrip- 
tion of the palaces in Alakā, which Kalidasa gives in the 
beginning of the Aparamegha in the Meghadita. "The verse 
runs thus— 


Vidyutoantath lalita-zanitàh s-endracüparh sacitrà 

sahgitaya prahata-murajah sni gdha- gambhira- phoyam | 
antas-toyash magimaya-bhucas = twigam = abhramlih-agrah 
prüsádàs = tef tulayitum = alaih yatra tais « taih videaih |] 


‘Where the palaces can match themselves with you (the 
cloud) by means of these and other particulars—their lovely, 
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fair inhabitants resemble your lightnings, their gaily coloured 
portraits, your rainbow, their drums struck for concert, your 
lovely, deep thunder, their jewelled floors, the shimmering 
drops of water that you hide, their terraces towering up to 
the clouds, your height. 

In the view that Vatsabhat tried to compete with 
Kālidāsa, we are still further confirmed, if we observe that in 
the next verse he adds all the details met with in Kalidasa, 
which are left out in verse 10. In that verse, he says : 

11. ‘And [where] other [houses] resemble the high 
summits of the Kailasa, with long terraces and stone-teats, 
resounding covered with gay 
pictures, and adorned with groves of waving plantain 
trees. 

The agreement of thought and imagery is thus quite 
complete. Only, Vatsabhatti says something more, and it is 
what we expect of an imitator and a rival. It goes without 
question that Vatsabhatti’s verses are on a lower level than 
those of his model, 

"The next verse also, in which the description of the houses 
is further elaborated quite in an insipid manner, presents one 
point worthy of notice. 

12. “Where the houses adorned with rows of stories, 
resembling gods’ palaces, of pure lustre like the rays of the 
full-moon, raise themselves up, having torn open the earth.’ 

Here, the statement that *the houses raised themselves up, 
breaking through the earth’ is quite striking. If this expres- 
sion means anything, it suggests a comparison of the houses 
with something to be found in the deep or the nether world, 
with something like the thousand white-shining heads of 
Sega. Such an image is, however, defective, when there is 
already a comparison of the houses with the simānas, the 
moving gods’ palaces, soaring up high in the sky. The 
difficulty, I think, may be solved by supposing that Vatsa- 
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bhatti has confounded, with little understanding, two 
comparisons used by the poets of his time. The comparison 
of houses with the vimanas of gods is not rarely found in 
works, but is still more frequently met with in the kavyar. 
On the other hand, that of buildings with things in the 
nether world comes only as now and then in artificial poetry, 
‘Thus in Kalidasa’s Raghurañia, XII. 70, we have— 








sa setuh bandhayamasa placa gair =lavan-ambhasi | 
rasatalad — iv = onmagnar Sezai seapnaya Sari 





hil 


“He (Rima) had a bridge built by the monkeys on the salt 
Ocean,—the bridge which was, as it were, the serpent Sesa, 
coming up out of the nether world, to serve as a bed for 
Visu,’ 

So also in Māgha's Sifupatavadha, 111. 33, we have— 
madhye-samudrash kakubhah pilahgir = 
Jü kurvati küñcana-vaprabhāsà | 
duraüga-kàntà-mukh. 
jal ewa bhitoà j 


‘In the midst of the ocean, tinging with yellow-red, the 
regions, with the lustre of its golden ramparts, the city 
(Dvaraka) shone forth, like the flame of fire from the mouth 
of the mares, breaking up through the waters.” ) 

Jr can be further seen that Vatsabhatti, in spite of the ` 
great labours he has undertaken for his poem, has committed. 
several offences against good taste ; and thus we would not 
be unjust to him, if we suppose that, in this case, in his cager- 
mem to bring in many figures of speech, he was tempted to 
confound in quite an. unintelligible manner, two comparisons — 
current in the literature of his time, —— 0 0 
-Not less interesting is the following verse of lasti— 
V. ‘Surrounded by two charming rivers 
waves, the city resembles the body of the God 
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[his wives] Pri 
in secrecy.” 
"The idea of the rivers looked upon as females is a very 
natural one. It is very frequently met with in the Aàryas. 
‘Thus Subandhu in his Vaseadatta (p. 102, lines 1-2) says of the 
Vindhya mountain : Revaya priyatamay=era pray 
hastay=opagidhah, ‘It is surrounded by the Reva (Narmada) 
as by a beloved with the arms in the form of waves stretched 
forth.’ Even a more exact parallel we have in a passage 
alike referring to the Vindhya, in the above-mentioned hymn 
of Agastya (Brhatramhità, XIL 6)— ^ 
rahasi — madama-iaktayà — Revayü Küntay = ev = opagidham, 
‘whom the Revi embraces like an ardent beloved’. Even 
though it may not be certain that Vatsabhatti lived before 
Varihamihira, one would be tempted to conjecture a close 
connection between his verse and that of the Zrhatsamhità. 
The real fact seems to be that all the three poet? imitated 
some well-known model. 
In the last verse in. connection with the description of the 
city, we meet with a simile which is rarer— 
14. ‘With its Brahmayas, who are conspicuous with 
truthfulness, self-control, mental quietude, the observance of 
^ their vows, purity, firmness, the study of the Veda, pure 
conduct, modesty and understanding, and possess no other 
treasures than knowledge and penance and yet are free from 
pride, shines forth this city like the sky with its multitudes of 
bright, glowing planets Nothing similar to this, in the old 
Kavya literature is known to me. On the other hand, in 
_ many works and in the prafastis, we often see conspicuous 
persons compared to the Moon or the Sun, and their family 
to the heavens. In a later work, the Prabhavakacarita ("The 
Life of Hemacandra’, p. 54) there is found the comparison of 
a poet with the planet Mercury (Budha). 
4 of the guild of silk-weavers, 
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and Rati, with prominent breasts, embrace 
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which possesses more of historical than of poetical worth, 
there are, on the one hand, several particular expressions, 
and, on the other hand, some general assertions, which are 
quite characterisie of the kāzya style. Thus in verse 15, we 
have the figurative use of the verb jrmbh in the phrase 
añarahah pravijrmbhita-sauhyéak, ‘whose friendship augmented 
more and more everyday". So also the compound /raraya- 
subhaga, ‘pleasing to the car’ (verse 16), should be compared 
with netra-subhaga, ‘pleasing to the eye’ (verse 21), and pratapa- 
subhaga, ‘pleasing on account of warmth" (verse 31). Subhaga 
is particularly used by Kālidāsa very often in the sense of 
‘beautiful, lovely, pleasing’ at the end of compound words, 
Other poets also use the word similarly though more rarely. 
Further, we must notice the second half of verse 17 : 











ady = api e= ünye samara-pragalbhah 
kurzanty = arigàm = ahitah prasahya || 


*And, even to-day, others, courageous in war, effect by 
force the destruction of their enemies, Here the wording 
which expresses the simple fact that some members of the 
weaver-class served as soldiers, is exactly as it is required in 
artificial poetry; and the words samara-pragalbhah, and 
prasalya, of which latter the position also is to be observed, 
are quite characteristic of artificial poetry. 

With verse 23, begins the description of the princes 
of Dagapura and their suzerain, wherein, at the very 
threshold we are face to face with quite a rush of images and 
turns of expression very frequently used by artificial 
poets. 

23. ‘While Kumáragupta ruled over the earth, which is 
circumscribed by the four oceans as by a moving girdle, 
whose high breasts the mountains Sumeru and Kailàsa 


are, and which smiles with the flowers in full bloom 
coming from the woods." 
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24. ‘King Viivavarman was the protector [of Dasapura], 
who is equal to Sukra and Brhaspati wisdom [and] is 
the ornament of the kings on this earth, performed 
exploits in the battles, like Partha.” 

"The metaphor of the girdle and the breasts of the 
earth is absent from no Indian poet. The only thing to 
be noted in our passage is that Vatsabhatti selects for the 
comparison the most important mythical mountains. 
Probably, the Himavat and Vindhya which are otherwise 
frequently referred to in this connection appeared too 
trivial to him, not to mention his desire to surpai 
predecessors. The third metaphor of the smile in the form 
of flowers is also not a rare one. So also the compounds 
samudr-anta and van-inta are quite characteristic; in them 
the word anta has, really speaking, no meaning. The word 
van-inta, as the passages quoted in the great Petersburg 
Lexicon show, is very frequently used in the sense of ‘forest- 
region, forest’ in the epics as well as in kênya literature. 
Samudr-anta, on the other hand, signifies only ‘sea-shore’ in 
other places. But this sense would not do in the present 
case. For the shores are really included in the earth; 
and it is only the rocking oceans that can suitably be 
represented as the swinging, moving girdle. Thus, on the 
analogy of van-ante, samudr-ànta appears to be used in the 
sense of ‘the surface of the ocean’; and it is very probable 
that the compound is used only for the exigency of the 
metre. 

Equally noteworthy is the figurative use of the word 
wanta, so favourite with the court poets, which Dandin treats 
of in the Kaxyadarfa, I. 95-97, and sanctions as ati-sundaram. 
Of the comparisons in verse 24, that of the king with 
Partha or Arjuna is very familiar ; so also is the comparison 
with Sukra and Brhaspati, the teachers and Purohitas of 
the Asuras and the gods respectively. In the second verse 
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i to Viivavarman (verse 25), the comparison of the 
king with the Tree of Paradise, yielding all the desires, stands 
out prominently, a comparison which the needy poets, as 
well known, apply very frequently to kings in order to stimu- 
late their generosity. Verse 26 with which begins the descrip- 
tion of Bandhuvarman has been discussed above. In the 
following verse, there occurs the stereotyped comparison with. 
the God of Love, which the poet has taken troubles to make 
even more emphatic by the use of several epithets : 

27.....'Of a graceful form,*® he shines forth, though not. 
wearing ornaments, by virtue of his beauty, as if hc is the 
second God of Love." 

Even the last verse contains a description of the terrible. 
character of the king, very frequently recurring in the 
kawya : 

28, ‘Even to-day, when the beautiful, long-eyed wives of 
his enemies, afflicted as they are by these pangs of widow- 
hood, remember him, a painful, violent tremour tortures 
their full breasts.’ With this may be compared, for instance, 
Raghwania, IV, 68; Subhayitavahi, Nos. 2482, 2535. Sull 
more frequently are the pangs of the wives of the enemies 
described, in the prafaitir, with various modes of expression, 

As for the description of the temple, it is naturally (verse 
30) ‘resembling a mountain’, ‘white like the pure rays of the 
moon that has risen up’, and ‘quite comparable to a lovely 
jewel on the crest of the western city’, After the restoration 
of the temple, it is said (verse 38) to be ‘touching the 














sky, as it were, with its beautiful turrets’, and ‘the receptacle 
ofthe spotless rays of the sun and the moon, at their rise’, 
ie. reflecting their rays. At last in verse 42, the poet 
assures us— * 
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Sarigin with the Kaustubka jewel shines in pure lustre,!* so 
does the whole of th tely city embellished with this 
best of temples. The similes and modes of expressions 
Occurring in these verses also belong to the repertory of 
the artificial poets. 

The last points in our inscription, which deserve special 
attention, arc the descriptions of the two seasons. Of 
these, that of the winter in the kulaka formed by verses 31-35 
runs thus— 

31. “In the season, wherein the houses are full of beauti- 
ful women, which is pleasant on account of the feeble rays 
of the Sun, and the warmth of fire, when the fish conceal 
themselves deep under water, when the rays of the Moon, 
the top floors of houses, sandal ointment, palm-fans and 
pearl-necklaces afford no enjoyment, when the hoar-frost 
burns down the water-lilies,” 

32. ‘In the season, which is made lovely by the swarms 
of bees rejoiced by the juice of the opened flowers of the 
rodhra, the priyañgu tree and the jasmine creeper, when the 
solitary branches of the asali and of the nagaya, dance under 
the force of the cold wind full of frost," 

33. ‘When the young men counteract the effects of frost 
and snow-fall, by fast embracing the massive thighs, the 
lovely breasts and the bulky hips of their beloveds," 

34. ‘When four hundred and ninety-three years had 
passed, according to the reckoning of the Málavas, in the 
season when one should derive pleasure from the high breasts 
of women," 

35. ‘On the auspicious thirteenth day of the bright half 
of the month of Sahasya was this temple consecrated with 





























“the ceremony of auspicious benediction.” 
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The Rtwamhara, V. 3, corresponds to a part of the first 
verse in this description— » 
na candanam candra-marici-fitalaj 
na harmya-prsthath farad-indu-rirmalam | 
na vàyavah sandra-tusara-fitald 
janasya citta ramayanti sàmpratam |] 









"Neither the sandal-ointment cooling like the rays of the 
moon, nor the terrace pure bright like the autumnal moon, 
nor the winds cold with dense frost, pleasure at present 
the ininds of men." 

"The idea of our verse 33 and of the close of verse 34 is 
expressed in the Rtusarhhára, V. 9, thus— 


payodharaih kuhkuma-ràga-pifjaraih 
sukh-opaseryair = naca-yauvan-oymabhih | 
vilàsinibhih paripidit-orasah 
svapanti itat paribhiya kàminah || 
Also verse No. 3925 in Sarügadhara's Paddhati bears a. 
very great resemblance to the ideas contained in the verses 
before us— 
prüleyalaila-lilir-ànila-samprayogah. 
 protphalla-kunda-makaranda-hrt-àli-vrndah | 
kalo yam mapatati kuhkuma-pahka-pihga- 
prottuhga-ramya-ramayi-kuca-tahga-yotyah || 
‘Now comes the season, which brings cold winds from 
the snow-mountains, when the swarms of bees are attracted 
by the juice of the jasmine in full bloom, when one should 
cling close to the high breasts of charming beloveds, breasts 
which are coloured yellow with saffron ointments. 
— verses are found not seldom ; and one may 
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with verse 32, it must be added that ‘the dancing of the 
branches or the creepers, owing to the wind’ is a favourite 
idea in the kàryas, an idea which is sometimes found very 
much elaborated. Thus, in the Kiratarjuniya, IV. 14-17, we 

e have an elaborate description of the creepers as dancing 
women of the woods; with this, we may also compare 

Kalidasa’s Vikramoreafiya, Act II, verse 4. The description of 

the spring, which comes in connection with the statement 

g that the restoration of the temple was accomplished in 
the month of Tapasya or Phalguna (February-March), is 
shorter in length and presents fewer characteristic 
features— 

40. ‘In the season, when the arrows of the god whose 
body is purified by Hara, increase in their might, as they 
verily become one with the visible, fresh, blooming blossoms 
of the aloka, the ketaka, the simdurüra, the moving atimukta 
creeper and the madayantika, E 

. 4l. “In the season, when the solitary, large branches of 
the magaga are resounding with the music of the swarms of 
bees delighted by the drinking of honey, when the lovely 
exuberant rodhra is thickly set with flowers newly bursting 
forth.’ 

‘The most noteworthy point here is the identification of 
the five kinds of flowers with the five arrows of the God of 
Love. This idea is frequently met with in the kiwan, and 
still more prominent is the fact that the spring is described 
as making ready the weapons for Kiama, 

"Thus in the Kunararambhasa, IIL. 27, we have— 
sadyali-pravàl-od gama-càru-patre. 
mite samàptish nara-cüto-bane | 
nivelayamasa Madhur = dei-repkên 
nàm-àkyaràg = ipa Manobhavasya || 

“As the arrow of the fresh mango-blossom, with tender 
sprouts serving as feathers, was made quite ready, Madhu 
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set thereon the dark bees, which were, as it were, the 
letters of the name of the God of Love." 

The same thought is more simply expressed in the verse 
quoted by Anandavardhana in the Dhvanyaloka, Il. 28 
(p. 106 of the text in the amalé series) and in the 
Ahradharapaddhati, No. 3789. The names of the flowers, 
however, do not wholly-agree with those which, ac 
to the familiar idea, are supposed to form the 
arrows of Kama. Probably the author has intentionally 
chosen other names, because he misplaces the beginning of 
the spring the closing part of the Sifira or the cold 
season whose last month is Tapasya or Phalguna. 

What we have said so far sufficient to establish the 
fact that Vatsabhatti was acquainted with the rules of 
Indian poetics and that he tried to satisfy the demands 
thereof, so that his prajasti, in form as well a» in sense, 
strictly bglongs to the domain of Sanskrit artificial com- 
positions. From this we can further deduce, without 
hesitation, the conclusion that in his time there existed a 
considerably large number of kar, from whose study he 
cultivated himself, upon which he drew and with which he 
tried to compete now and then. The rightness of this 
supposition is confirmed by many circumstances, Thus, 
Vatsabhati was not at all a man to whom we can give the 
credit of originality ; nor can we name him as a poetic genius 
capable of giving new ideas He shows the several weak- 
nesses which characterise the poets of the second or third. 
class, who compile their verses laboriously, after the model 
of the great Classical poets. A number of points, which can 
illusteate this, have been already discussed above, and can be 
still further multiplied. "Thus he uses expletives and 
particles not rarely, and never minds the fault of tautology, 
just in order to complete his verse. To the first category 
belongs prakalam (verse 5), sametya (verses 5 and 15), tatas = tu 
(verse 22), the above-mentioned anta in samudr-anta (verse 
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23), and fir-nta (verse 7), so also the altogether meaning- 
less prefixes prati and abhi in prativibhàti (verse 3) and 
abhivibhati (verse 19); likes we meet with quite striking 
tautologies; e. g. in diyüm-aikügra-paraih (verse 1), where 
however, the synonymous words ekàgra and para may perhaps 
be supposed to be put together in order to make the idea of 
the complete merging clearer and’ more emphatic ; but, in 
tuly-opamanani (verse 10), itis very difficult even to find an 
appearance of excuse for the simultaneous use of the two 
synonymous words. Further, Vatsabhatti commits offences 
against grammar, for purposes of metre. A slight mistake of 
the kind is the use of the Atmanepada in nyavasanta (verse 15), in- 
stead of the Parasmaipada, though this may perhaps be excused 
owing to its use in epic poetry and on the ground 
of analogous mistakes met with in the Anas Far worse, 
however, is the use of the masculine form sprfann = ipa instead 
of the neuter sprlad = iva (verse 31), which has to Agree with 
the substantive grham (verse 37). Fleet, of course, proposes to 
write sprifat ioa ; but it would not at all suit the metre. 
Besides, with this alteration, the whole construction would 
not only be changed, but broken up into pieces, because 
then the locatives, in verses 39-40, would be altogether 
hanging in the air. With the text as we have it, 
samsküritam, ‘was repaired’ (verse 37), is the verb in the 
principal sentence with which, all the following words, 
which are attributes of the time, can be quite rightly 
connected, 1f, however, we write spplatmiva, this itself, 
then, becomes the principal verb and thus we must 
translate the stanzas as follow ;— 

37. "This temple of the Sun, which the generous guild 
caused to be built up again, in all its parts, very stately, 
in order to further their renown,” 

38. "That temple, which was exceedingly high, glowing 
white, the resting place of the pure rays of the Sun and 
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the Moon at their rise, touched, as it were, the sky, with 
its charming turrets.'* 

Here the sentence is complete, and there is no verb 
with which the following words, ‘after five hundred and 
twenty-nine years had passed, on the second day of the 
bright half of the lovely month of Tapasya’ can be 
construed. Thus Vatsabhatti cannot be freed from the 
charge of having used a wrong gender, out of regard for 
the metre. We may suppose that he might have been 
conscious of the fault, but that he might have consoled 
himself with the beautiful principle : 

màjam = api majar kuryad = vytti-bhaiigam vivarjayet, 
according to which the correctness of the metrical form 
precedes every other consideration. 

We can easily believe him as capable of such blunders, 
for, in the second half of verse 30— 








Jad = bhati paicima-purasya nicista-Kanta- 
cidümani-pratisamars nayan-abhiramam || 





we come across something worse, a fault in construction, 
The genetive palcima-purarya goes with eüfámapi, and there 
is no substantive which is connected with mivifa. The 
grammatically correct form should have been pafcima-pure ; 
but that would not have suited the metre, To the cate- 
gory of poetical absurdities, not specially alleged, belong 
verses 7-8, where at first sarêmsi ‘the lakes’, in general, is 
used; then again fracit saràñui, ‘the lakes in some places’, 
is used, Further in verses 10-12, the poet first speaks of 
athagi, "the houses’, then again of amni, ‘other houses’, 
and lastly again of grhani, ‘the houses’, in general. 
Notwithstanding all these facts, it cannot be denied 
that Vatsabhatti was a versifier perhaps learned, but 











[See Sel. Ins, p. 306, mote 3 Cprlar=w—ive)—DCS) 
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clumsy and little gifted. This conclusion appears in no 

way surprising, if we remember that he never lived at the 

court of his native place Daéapura, but was a man of 

limited means or of moderate circumstance: If Vatsa- 

e hai would have been able to boast of a place at the 

«court of Bandhuvarman or even of a mere connection with 

jim, he would not have failed to let posterity know of 

the same or at least to praise his master as a patron of 

@ Poetry. As nothing like this is done by him, we would 

not be wrong in supposing that he was a private man of 

learning, of the type found in all Indian cities, that he 

had specially studied the worldly lores and that he was 

not ashamed of making money by composing a piece of 

poetry occasionally, even when such a low class of people 
as the silk-weavers required his services. 

Thus it is quite evident that the points of affinity with 
the Classical literature, which are presented by a com- 
position originating from such a man as Vatsabhatti are 
possessed of great significance. When we know that 
Vatsabhatti was not an original genius, but only a man 
who sought, with great effort in the sweat of his brow, to 
@ compile a medley of the Classical modes of expression and 
exerted himself, though with little success, to play variations 
on the same or to improve upon them, then the supposition 
cannot be gainsaid that, in the fifth century, there existed 
a kasya literature quite similar to that known to us 
already. This conclusion is still further confirmed by the 
fact that all the above pralastis in Fleet's volume which 
were composed between the year 400 and the year of 
Vatsabhattís composition, present the same close relations 
to the kaeyas known to us, We agree that a large number 
of these is no doubt of an insignificant character, and is 
written by private men of learning of the province, as, for 
n instance, the DaSapura fraíasti ; but there still remains the 
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stamp of the kārpa on them. One of the few pieces which 
show a higher talent, is Fleet's Number VI. Although 
the first two verses are very much distorted, still it can 
be unmistakably scen that it is written in a high style 
and by a real poet. The fragments of the first verse— 


yad = antar-jyotir = ark-bham = urtyüm* UU—U—]. 
* * + * U—eyapi Candragupt-akhyam = adbhutam j[1* 


remind us to Gagadasa’s words in Kalidiisa’s Malaeikàgni- 
mitra: mahat Khalu purus-adhikaram = idan jyotih || In the 
conclusion. which is better preserved, the author gives his 
name and applies to himself the title of Kavi, It runs thu 





tasya rajadhirajar ser = acinty-ojjvala- karma: 
anvaya-prüpta-sàcívyo vyäprlah Sandhivigrahal? * //3 
Kautsah Saba iti khyato Virasenah kul-àkhyaya | 
Tabd-ürtha-ny&ya-lokajiah kavih Pataliputral 
— raji = aiv = eha sah-agatah | 
bhaktyà bhagavatah Sambhor = guhàm = etm = akàrayat [|5 














34. 'Virasena, known by the family name of Kautsa Saba, 

well-versed in grammar, politics, logic and the course of 
the world, a port, living in Pátaliputra, who served as a 
hereditary minister to the sage-like king of kings who 
performed deeds, inconceivable and bright," 

5. ‘Came here [to Udayagiri] with the king himself 
who intended to conquer the whole earth, aad caused this 
cave to be constructed, out of devotion for the divine 
Sambhu." 

"The poet Virasena lived about the year 400 A.D.; 
for, as Fleet's No. II shows, Candragupta M bad 











— Sel. Ins, p. 280 (urvyüm- bhatt nirantaram | divà-vibhávari- 


12 [Fleet suggests vydprtarsandhivigrahah. This has been left out in - 
the following translation —D C.S) 
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conquered the province of Malwa in the middle of the 
Gupta year 82, i.e., 400-01 or 401-02 A.D. Thus the invasion, 
in which Virasena accompanied his master, could be under- 
taken not later than (but rather earlier) in the beginning 
of the year mentioned above. At this time, Virasena, as 
the verses above state, was the minister of foreign affairs, 
That a minister occupied himself with poetry leads us to 
conjecture that Candragupta II Vikramaditya looked upon 
the Muses with favour or that poetry had at least the 
right to appear at Court. 











m 
Harigega's Panegyric on Samudragupta 

The second of the inscriptions which we are going to 
examine, Harigena’s panegyric of Samudragupta, presents 
many points of close touch with the kiwa literature 
preserved and proves in the clearest manner that court 
poetry was a subject most assiduously cultivated in the 
fourth century A.D. Harisena's panegyric covered originally 
thirty lines and a half, and consisted of eight verses in 
the beginning, a long prose passage and a concluding 
verse. All the three parts together form one single gigantic 
sentence. Unfortunately, the four lines in the beginning 
containing two verses have been entirely lost and lines 4-16 
have been distorted more or less, so that we have only 
one of the introductory verses, in a complete form. The 
subscription of the author in lines 31-33 informs us that 
not only the metrical lines but the whole of the composition 
is to be regarded as kiya. It is said there— 

‘And may this kaya, of the slave of the fect of this same 
lord," whose intelligence was expanded by the favour of 
ee 
~ 1 Le of the king Samudragupta. Fleets supposition that Candra- 
gupta H js meant is grammatically not allowable. 
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dwelling near [His Majesty], the minister of foreign affairs, 
and the counsellor of the royal prince,* the great General 
Harisena, the son of the Khddyatapakika® and the great 
General Dhruvabhüti, lead to the welfare and happiness 
of all beings. The accomplishment of the same was, 
however, looked after“ by the great General Tilabhattaka 
who meditates with reverence on the feet of his lord." 

Thus, this little composition of Harisena belongs to 
the class of mixed compositions which, in poetics, are 
frequently called by the name campii, while the oldest 
works preserved for us, such as the Vasavadatta, Kadambari, 
Harjacarita and Dalakumàrcarita are called by the name 
ofàkhyyikà or katha, “a narration, a romance’. It possesses 
a certain relationship with the descriptions of kings which 
are found in the ak/ydyikds. Similar to these* last, the 
description, in the present case, consists of one sentence 














2 The title Kumárümátya, 'counseller or minister of the royal prince" 


corresponds probably to the title at present in use in Gujarit, i. 
Kuriwarfina kärbhäri, "the manager of the prince’. In all the great 
courts in KAthüwàd and Rêjputhah, the adult princes a» well as the 
Chief Queens have their own Adrbharis who look after their private 
affaire The minister of an Andhra queen is mentioned in the Kanheri 
inscription No. 11. (Arch. Surv. Rep. W. Ind, Vol. V. p. 78). [Kumdrü- 
marya seems to be an Amatya enjoying the status of a Kumdra— 
bes) 

3 I take this word to be a title, which, however, T am not able to 
explain, [The correct designation seems to be Khiddyakijapikika— 
Des) 

4 The expression anusthitam will signify that Tilabhattaka who, ax 
his title and name show, was a Brahmana of a high military rank, 
superintended the preparation of the fair copy and the engraving of 
the text; cf. the use of the word at the end of the Girnár inscription 
f Rudradiman discussed below. 

5 See, for instance, Kadambari, ed. Pelemon, pp. $4, 53256; 
Horgocarita, Kashmir ed. pp. 162-79, 227-28, 267-71, and especially 
Vüsavadaná. ed. Hall, pp. 121, where, in the midst of prose, four 
‘verses have been interwoven. 
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with many adjectival as well as appositional phrases 
and a number of relative sentences. As will be shown 


later on, there are many agreements respect of 
details. But, besides, Hariseya's composition presents its 
peculiarity or special character in several respects. This 
comes out in the grouping of the elements and especially in 
the skill in bringing out a connection of the praise of 
Samudragupta with the pillar on which the inscription 
has been worked out. The last part which forms the very 
foundation for the compilation of the whole work, and 
the concluding verse, deserve a detailed examination "not 
only for this reason, but also for the fact, which will be 
seen if they are rightly understood, that the inscription was 
not composed, as Fleet assumes, after the death of 
Samudragupta, They are to be translated in the following 
manner, according to my interpret 

Lines 30-31—This high pillar is, as it were, tht arm of 
the earth raised up, which announces that the fame of 
Samudragupta, the illustrious lord of great kings, greatly 
augmented through the conquest of the whole earth, filled 
the whole surface of the earth, and found a lovely, happy 
path in that it wandered from this world to the place of 
the lord of gods.'* 

Verse 9—'And the glory of this [ruler], which rises up 
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in layers one above the other, through his generosity, his 
bravery of the arm, his self-control, and his perfection in 
the science of letters, and which follows more than one 
path, purifies the three worlds, like the white waters of 
the Gañgā, which rises up in even higher floods, follows 
more than one path, and dashes forth rapidly freed as it 
is from the imprisonment in the inner hollow of the braid 
of hair of Pasupati 

For the explanation of this translation, the following 

should be noticed. 
7l. The word uechrita (line 30) refers to the arm as well 
as the pillar, for it is only the raised arm pointing to heaven 
that can announce the fact that the king's glory hi 
up there. The poet here has the flea or paranomasi 
view, and the word is, therefore, to be translated twofold. 
It is possible that the word ucchrite as taken with the pillar 
may mean ‘erected [just here]' instead of ‘high’; but 
to decide which of the two meanings is intended we must 
know further particulars regarding the composition of the 
inscription. 

2. As regards the translation of the word vicaraņa by 
‘path’, it is to be observed that the synonyms carana, gamana 
and yana are given in this sense in the Petersburg lexicon, 
and that this sense is justified by the statements of the 
grammarians about the suffix ana. According to them, 
the suffix ana serves to denote the means; and the path 
is, according to the Indian conception, one of ‘the means 
of going’. 

3. The adjectival phrases uparyupari-saitca»occhrita and 
aneka-mürga must be translated in two ways like ucchrita, 
because they refer both to the glory and to the river, 
Gahg&. As applied to glory, the first compound means 
that Samudragupta's generosity, bravery, self-control and 
knowledge of the letters form the layers by which the 
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glory towers itself up to the height of a mountain, and 
that every quality that follows, is higher and more excellent, 
As applied to the Gaga, the adjective alludes to the 
Indian belief that this river is first visible in the heavens 
as the milk-path, then dashing through the mid-region, 
it falls upon the Kailàsa and lastly it rushes downwards 
to the plains. Thus to the looker-on, standing on the 
plains and looking upwards, the water of the Gaügà would 
appear to be towering in ever-rising layers, Anchamarga, 
literally ‘which has more than one path’, as applied to glory, 
means not only that the glory travelled in the three wortds, 
but that it followed different paths in the sense that it 
sprang from different causes such as generosity and so on. 
As applied to the Gaga, the word has only the first sense 
and it is well known that the Gaügà is called Tripathaga. 
According to the translation given above, the last 
part of the panegyric tells us that Samudragupta's fame, 
which is personified as is frequently met with in Indian 
poems, occupied the whole earth, and thus found it 
impossible to spread forth any more on this sphere. 
Thus embarrassed, the fame went up to the palace of 
the lord of gods and there found a new path for itself, 
along which it moved happily. Verse 9 informs us of 
the result which was brought about by this ascent to 
heaven. Then, says the poet, the king's glory attained 
y with the Ganges. For, like the same, it 
flows through the three worlds: heaven, mid-air and 
earth. Every one of these thoughts and images occurs 
frequently in the works of court poets. Almost in every 
pralasti and in a large number of edtus or verses containing 
flattery, it is told that the glory of the king under 
description rushes forward into heaven. The most usual 
expression used to convey this thought is the statement 
‘that the glory of such and such a person fills up the 
three worlds. There are many places, however, where 
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the ascent of fame, as is here spoken of, and the 
figurative motives for the same are also given in different 
ways. Thus, it is said in a verse of the poet Amrtadatta, 
who was a contemporary of the Kashmirian Sultan Shiha- 
buddin (c. 1352-70 A. D.), in the Subhayitavali, No. 2457 
(Peterson's ed.) — 

kirtis = te jata-jady = «sa catur-ambudhi-majjanit | 

atapaya dharünàtha gatà màrtanda-mandalam |/ 

"Thy fame, Oh lord of the earth, which was, as it 
were, benumbed with cold through its bathing in the 
four oceans, went up to the sphere of the sun in order 
to warm itself." 

Another conception we find in Sambhu, the bard of 
king Harga of Kashmir (1089-1101 A. D), in the Rajendra- 
Karpapüra, verse 67 (Subhàjitarali, No. 2627)— 











Kantdresu ca kênanesu ca sarit-tireyu ca kymabhytam = 
utsahgesu ca pattanesu ca sarit-bhartus = tat-antesu ca | 
bhrantah ketaka-garbha-pallava-rucah iranta iva kimapate 
kante nandana-kandali-parisare rohanti te kirtayah || 





"Thy glory, Oh lord of the earth, which shines white 
like the inner sprouts of the ketaka, wandered about in 
forests and groves, on the banks of rivers, on the slopes 
of mountains, in cities and on the shores of the ocean; 
and then, as if exhausted [by this long journey], it sprouts 
up [as white flowers] on the lovely plots of plantain trees 
in the garden of gods," 

These modes of expression are quite complex and 
bombastic in comparison with Harigena's simple and 
natural conception of the motive for the ascent of fame. 
No doubt, this is accounted for by the change in the 





7 Sec Suhkisitdval, introduction, p. 4 and Prinsep, Indian Anti- 
quiries, Vol HU, p. 247. i 
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Indian taste, which was brought about in the long period 
that separated these three poets. 

Not less familiar is the comparison of a king's glory 
with the Ganges, which flows through the three worlds 
and purifies them. Thus it is said in a verse of Krsnaka 
in the Subhasitavali, No. 2556*— 








sā khyat — àsti jagat-traye Suranadi sà Sambhu-cidamanau 
deg = üfeja-tujara-soma-sugama-cauri gunair = nirmalaih | 

Juklà sa bhavadiya-Kirti-tulan-aucitya bhajet = rà na ced = 
bhüpàla ksanadelasantatam = adhoy = āneka-tānð bhavet ||, 





This would quite suffce to show that the ideas 
contained in the concluding part of the panegyric, 
according to the translation quoted above, are current in 
court poetry. This itself vouches for the correctness of the 
proposed interpretation and proves the fact that this part of 
Harigega’s composition has been written in the karya style, 
To turn from this digression to the examination of the 
form of the panegyric, we must begin with remarking that 
Harigena, like Vatsabhatti, tries to introduce too often a 
change of metre in his verses. Thus, of the verses partially 
preserved, three (3, 5 and 8) are composed in Sragdharà, 
two (^ and 7) in Sardilavikridite, and one each in Manda- 
Arüntà (6) and Pythoi (9). The bad caesura comes only 
once in the third pada of the last verse. The language of 
the verses is, on the whole, simple, and especially the 
compounds of extraordinary length which are used by 
Vatsabhatti, are carefully avoided. With the prose part 
of the pancgyric, however, things are quite otherwise. 
Here, simple words are only the exception, while very 
Jong compounds are the general rule, the longest compound 
word (lines 19-20) containing more than 120 syllables. 
There cannot be any doubt that this contrast is 

















T E Ct. also Sarrigatharapatdhati, No. 1263. 
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intentional. Because all the manuals of poetics are 


unanimous on the point that the essence of elevated prose 
to be used in romance and stories consists in the length 
of compounds; while the different schools are not so 
unanimous regarding the admissibility of long compounds 
in verses. Thus Dandin says in the Adryüdaría, 1. 80-81— 


Ojah samasa-bhipastoam = etad — gadyasya. 














Bl. ‘The grandeur or strength [of language consists] 
in the frequency of compounds; it is the very life of 
[poetic] prose. Even in verses, it is regarded as the main 
feature by those who do not belong to the Southern School 

82. ‘It is of many kinds, according to the mixture of a 
larger or smaller number of the long or short syllables; and 
itis found in romances and other similar works." 

Dandin's statement leaves no doubt about the fact that 
Harisena follows the style of the Southerners, the so-called 
Vaidarbhi rii, wi must have enjoyed in the fourth 
century the same high esteem as in later times, when a 
large number of writers belonging to different parts 
of 1 advocate it as the most beautiful. Harigena, 
however, could hardly have come from the south of India. 
His station at the court of Samudragupta shows that he 
lived in the north-east, in Pitaliputra,” and probably 
belonged to a family settled in the same place from of old. 

Apart from the use of long compounds in the prose 
parts, there is nothing very artificial in Harisena's language. 
Of the Jebdalamkaras, he uses only the simplest kind of 


9 That Pataliputra, and not Kanauj as is usually supposed, was 
capital of the Guptas follows from the verses frum Fleet's No. VI, 
translated above, wherein a minister of Candragupta IL call himself 
am inhabitant of Páfaliputra- 
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alliteration, the Varndnuprasa, and even this occurs princi- 
pally in the prose parts"? and that, too, not many 
Of the arthalamkêras, he uses Ripka very often, and Upama 
and Sl more rarely. Two instances where the last 
alamkara, i. e. Stesa, occurs have been ssed above. 
A third instance of the same is met with in line 25, in the 
epithets of Samudragupta : 

sadhe-asadh-idaya-pralaya-ketu-para 
which is to be translated thus—'Of an 
prince who is the cause of the elevation of the good and 
of the destruction of the bad [and thus who resembles) 
the unfathomable spirit (Brahman) that is the cause of 
the origination and the destruction [of the world] which 
consists of both good and bad people.’ The poctic 
figure used here is $lesa-milam Rüpakam, i. c., a metaphor 
which is brought about by the double meanip of the 
words used. The instance reminds us very much of the 
play on words found in Subandhu and Bina. This 
however, the only instance of the kind in the whole of 
the prajasti, a circumstance which shows that Harige 
like Kālidāsa and other adherents of the Vaidarbhi riti, 
indeed, regarded ¿a as a poetic embellishment, but 
himself shunned the insipidly frequent use of the same. 
Marisepa, however, does not direct his attention so much 
to the use of the alahkāras, as to fine executi 
pictures of the several situations under descripti 
the choice as well as the arrangement of words. Of the 
former, verse 4, the only verse that can be restored 



































10 For instance, line 17 : paraiu-éara- iakri-prás-dsi-tomara ; line 20 © 
rüja-grahana-moky-ànugraha ; line 26 : vigrahavato lok~dnugrahasya, and 
so on. 

T is bere called the Inscrutable Being who is the 
cause au Papay n Ge hed net Qm Gemeente kasa, 
ie. an incarnation of Vispu—D.CSJ 
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completely, is a typical example in point, which depicts 
the manner in which Samudragupta was ordained by his 
father to be his successor— 

4. ‘“Here is a noble man,”** with these words, the 
father embraced him, with shivers of joy that spoke of 
his affection and looked at him, with eyes heavy with 
tears and overcome with love—the courtiers breathing 
freely with joy and the kinsmen of equal grade looking up 
with sad faces—and said to him : "Protect then this whole 
earth”. 

L is not possible to have a more concise and a 
more graphic picture of the situation, There is not a 
word which is unnecessary and one believes as if he sees 
the scene with his own eyes, how the old Candragupta, 
in the presence of his sons each of whom hoped to 
have the highest fortune, and of his court household 
who were afraid lest the choice may fall on an unworthy 
person, turns round to his favourite son. This verse is 
one of the best productions the Indians have given us, 
in the domain of miniature portraits, which is their 
forte. This very example would also illustrate Harigena’s 
special care for the choice and arrangement of words, 
a qualification which can be easily seen even in other 
parts of the composition, both metrical and prose. In 
the prose part, there are inserted between the long 
compounds, at definite intervals, shorter phrases, in order. 
to enable the reciter to draw his breath and the hearer 
to catch the sense. In the long compounds, the words 
are so chosen as to bring about a certain rhythm through 
the succession of short and long syllables; and care is 
taken to see that this rhythm changes from time to 
time, This can be best seen by a representation of the 















12, [Some scholars are inclined to read ehyeliccir for arya hii — 
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design of the compounds occurring in lines 17-22, by 

ing the accents as is customary in recitation. The 
lines in question contain only seven long compounds, 
the arrangement of whose syllables is as follows— 








© 1 duu/duusjutu;duu;—+4u 
2 Juu;Uuju-^uj^ uj — 
3. 
* 4 uu / tutu; 
130-52 E) 
— uúu—úuu/ Luwur; 
s -Guu; uu | = 
KAN GA TENG tuduu;utu; u 
` uuu Lud wudu du; 
Beef ucbuu. P uso y SLG 
Nb u Luku = uu ou l 





-uuduuj;u-Luu;Uuu; Lu; uuu; 


ESO uuu E= 0u00—7 025) 





og Luv, tuut SE TA | 
Oy Wu NANA NT 
7 YululuuZ —j6vuj—-u; 
1t is obvious that the short compounds marked 3 and 
x 7 are to serve as resting points, and that the rhythm in 1, 
and 4 is t to remind us of the beginnings of the Dapdakas, 
“Tn. Harigena’s poetical imagery, we come across many 
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conceptions that are very familiarly met with in kama 
literature. Some of these have been already dwelt upon, 
while discussing the concluding part of his composition. 
We now notice a few others. The fragment of verse 3 says— 

"The order of the Possessor of the true meaning of 
the Jastras** whose heart is highly happy at the association 
with the good,—multiplied as its power is, by the virtues 
of the wise—puts an end to the war between good 
poetry and prosperity and thus enjoys in the world of 
the learned, a far-extending sovereignty whose shining 
glory endures in many poems." 

Here we have the exceedingly favourite allegory of 
the fight or discord between the Muse and the Goddess 
of Wealth, which condemns the poet and the learned 
man to poverty and makes the rich incapable of service 
to Wisdom and Art, By way of comparison, I quote 
here from the classical literature only the Bharatarakya 
at the end of the Vikramorcafiya, where Kālidāsa prays 
that this antagonism should cease— 

paraspara-viredhinyor = eka-sasilraya-durlabham | 
sangatath Sri-Sarascatyor = bhütaye "stu sada satàm || 

‘May the union of the mutually hostile goddesses 
Šri and Sarasvati, which is to be found only rarely at 
one place, bring good luck to the good !? 

Further, the author mentions in verse 8, which will 
be given yet more fully later on, amongst the high 
excellences of the king, fafikara-Jucayah kirtayah sapratanah, 
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this may be compared in the field of classical literature, 
Sarigadharapaddhati, No. 1235. 


A third most favourite poetic respresentation of fame 
is met with in the second compound in line 23, referring 
to Samudragupta—'Whose fame arising from the re- 
establishment of many fallen kingdoms and of many 
extinguished royal races, is tired by its journey through 
the three worlds" Hemacandra also in the fralasti to his 
grammar, verse 29, similarly speaks of the want of rest for 
his master's fame**— 





 yad-dor-mandala-kupdalikrta-dhanur-dandena Siddhüdhipa 
kritam vairi-kulàt = toaya [pravi ]dalat-kund-ävadātarh yalah | 
bhrantva trini jaganti kheda-vivalam tan = Mêlavinam vyadhäd = 
üpündau stana-mandale ca dhavale ganda-ithale = "sasthitim || 





*With the bow bent into a circular form by your arm 
stretched round, you won, Oh king Siddha, your-fame that 
shines in white like the blooming flower of the jasmine ; 
being rendered helpless through the exhaustion of wandering 
through the three worlds, that your fame has at last rested 
itself on the palid, round breasts and the white cheeks of 
the Málava women." 

In line 25, again, we have quite an original conception 
which is meant to illustrate how far Samudragupta's glory 
obscured that of all his rivals, The poct there praises 
Samudragupta as a ruler “who, in consequence of the 
overflow of his many virtues elevated through hundreds 
of good works, wiped off with his feet the fame of other 
kings." 











lea seems to be that the leaves on which the fame 
of other kings is written, lie before Samudragupta. The 
flow of his virtues streams over them, and he is only 





14 Cf. also the verse quoted above from the Rajendrakarnapiira. 
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required to stir his foot, to obliterate the praises of the 
rulers of antiquity. I cannot point out anything in 
literature, which exactly corresponds to this. Nevertheless, 
cannot escape the attention of any one that the conception 
quite fits in with the character of the style of court poets. c 
In the next line (26), we meet with a comparison 
which occurs frequently in the epics and is used in 
later times by almost every Classical poet and in every 
pratasti—where Samudragupta is celebrated as a king ‘who _ 
resembles Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and Antaka (ie., the 
guafdian-gods of the four directions)’. Equally favourite 
is the immediately following Upama: ‘who puts to shame 
the preceptor of gods by his sharp and subtle understanding, 
and Tumburu, Narada and others by his lovely per- 
formances of music’. About the comparison of the king 


with Brhaspati, we have spoken above. As for the statement 
that Sanfudragupta was a better musician than the well- 
` 























known Gandharea and the sage of gods who invented the 
rini, an explanation is furnished by the coins, as Fleet has 
pertinently remarked, on which Samudragupta is represented 
as a lute-player, For the last climax of hyperbolical 
representation, we also meet with analogies in the Asya). 
When Harigena says in lines 27-28, that his master is ‘a 
xod dwelling in this world, whose many marvellous and 
noble deeds deserve to be praised for a very long time and ^ 
who is a man only in that he performs acts necessary accord- 
ing to worldly conventions', we are reminded, in the first. 
place, of Bána's description of his patron, Harsa (Harjacaritá, 
Pp. 207-0), where his deeds have been put on a lev 
with those of Indra, Prajapati, Visu and Siva, and | 
himself has been identified with these gods. A still me 
important parallel is provided by the statements o 
Prakrit poet, Vakpati, about Yaíovarman of 

i. (Gangavaho, verses 167-B1), according to 
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is an incarnation of Balaka-Hari or Vimu. As is to be 
expected of a poet of the eighth century, Vakpati expresses 
the idea with a greater elaboration of details.* 

Many more points of relationship with the Aaya 
literature can be discovered in the individual expressions 
of our pralasti. It would suffice if I only point to upaguhya 
(for ailizya); — bhàa-piluna,  mlên-anana, — smeha-rylulita, 
lapa-gura (all in verse 4), adihul-odbhinna-hara (verse 5), 
uccüpakàra, toy-ottuhga, sneha-phulla, and the frequent use of 
sphuta, "The parallel passages given in both the Petersburg 

ns spare me the trouble of giving here many «new 

Whoever is familiar with the diction of the 

mot require any special proof, but will at once 

recognise the affinity of these and other modes of expression 
to those used by Classical poets. 

Now, we have to notice a number of cases, especially 
in the prose part, where Harisepa obviously, tried to 
surpass his rivals in the composition of prafastis. To this 
category belong most of the long compounds in lines 17-24, 
in which the closing part especially comes now and then 
asa surprise and deviates very much from the usual track, 
Thus, in line 21, for instance, instead of saying that 
Samudragupta had acquired great power through the forcible 
extinction of many kings of Aryavarta, Harigena represents 
his master as a prince ‘who was great through his power 
which expanded itself through the forcible extinction of 
many kings of the land of the Aryas’. Perhaps, the simple 
and natural expression raza-labdha-mahaprabhavasya appeared 
too trivial to the poet, and for that reason, he went in for 
the more artificial one ray-oddhyta-prabhava-makatah. So also 
the last parts of the following compound phrases are unusual 
and deliberately sought— 
























(45 The deification of the king is already found in old times; eg. in 


vv? the Mánavadharmaiástra, V. 4-9- 
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1. (lines 22-23 ) — ‘whose fierce sovereignty (the 
neighbouring kings) propitiated by means of the payment 
of all the taxes [levied], the carrying out of his orders, 
salutations and visits’; 2. ( lines 25)—‘the mighty bravery 
of his arm which he'd the whole earth in bondage, 
received homage from the i habitants of all countries in 
various ways, such as causing themselves to be presented 
to him, offering daughters and other presents, and. requesting 
him for a decree with the Garuda seal for the possession 
of their country’ ; 3. (lines 26)—'whose heart had ngly 
received the formula and the consecration for the deliverance 
of the poor, the miserable, the helpless and the sick’. 
Whoever will take the trouble of reading through other 
published prafastis, will easily see the originality of these 
modes of expression and judge them according to their 
worth. The fact, however, that Harisena makes use of 
deliberately sought modes of expression is to be explained 
by the existence of many other similar panegyrics whose 
simple and unadorned diction he tried to surpass. 

‘The clearest proof, however, for the fact that Harisena’s 
composition does not at all belong to the beginning of 
the kawya period is provided by those passages in which he 
speaks of the king's peculiar poetic activity. In this 
connection, we should refer above all to what we have of 
the eighth verse, wherein the poet declares— 

“He alone is worthy of the thoughts of the learned. 
Because what excellence is there, which would not be 
his? He has made firm the barrier of law, his is the 
sprouting fame that shines purely like the rays of the 
moon, his is the wisdom which pierces down to the truth, 
his is the self-control......, his is the poetic style which is 
worthy of study, and his are the poetic works which 
multiply the spiritual treasures of poets." 

In the second part of his composition, Harisena again 
refers to the last point when he says in line 27 that 
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Samudragupta's ‘title as the Prince of Poets was well 
established by the composition of many poems worthy of 
the imitation of the learned’. If one adds to this, verse 3 
spoken of above and the expressions used by Harisena 
about his person, it naturally follows that, during the 
reign of Samudragupta, the karya literature was in full 
bloom, and that the conditions at his court were absolutely 
similar to those which are reported to have prevailed in 
later times at the courts of Kanauj, Kashmir, Ujjain, Dhara 
and Kalyani, and which are found to exist even to this 
day, here and there in India. The cultivators of Sanskrit 
poetry, who were called by the names of kari or budha or 
vidvas, were not born or self-taught poets, but were pro- 
fessional learned men or Pandits who studied the atras, 
ie. at the least, Kyakarana, Koja, Alañkàra and Chamdar, 
and who wrote according to the hard and fast rules of 
as is shown by the form of Harigena's little 
composition, The Sanskrit kārya, which owed its origin to 
court-patronage, and which could exist only by means 
of the same, was assiduously cultivated at the courts. 
The king supported and raised to honour such poets, and 
even he himself, and with him his high officers too, 
emulated with their protégés. Perhaps he had even a 
kawiraja, or a poet-laureate, appointed. At any rate, the 
title, as such, was in use in the days of Samudragupta, 
the title which in later times occurs very often in Sanskrit 
literature, and which even at present, is given away by 
Indian princes, associated as it is with many benefits. 
His court could not thus have been the only one which 
patronized the exertions of the Pandits in the domain of 


poetry. 
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Iv 
Girnar Inscription of the Reign of Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman 


The results, obtained from the examination of Harigena’s — 4 
pralasti, point to the provisional supposition that the kawya 
literature was in bloom, at least in the whole of the fourth 
century, and the works, composed at that time, do not 
essentially differ from the samples of Vaidarbhi riti preserved 
fors. Beyond this, we cannot go with the help of the 
Gupta inscriptions known to us up to this time. Te, there- — | 
fore, becomes necessary to consider the only great Sanskrit. 
inscription, which can, with certainty, be placed in a 
considerably earlier age. It is Rudradam cription on 
the well-known rock on the way from Junagarh-Girinagara 
to the present Girnár, a holy mountain known as Urjayat or 
Ujjayanta in earlier times, This inscription would be more 
properly called ‘the prajasti of the restoration of the 
Sudaríana lake, during the reign of Mahākjatrapa 
Rudradáman. Its age is pretty certainly fixed, in the 
first place, by the name of the king and Ajatrapa* Castana, 
who is spoken of as Rudradaman's grandfather, and in 
the second place, by the date of the storm which shaitered 
down the embankment of the Sudariana lake. Castana 
is no doubt rightly identified with king Tiastanes who, as 
Ptolemy informs us, ruled in Ozéné or Ujjayini. The Greek 
name quite corresponds with the Indian name, not merely on 
the ground of other similar cases which occur and in 
which the Indian palatal sounds are represented by t 
Greek dentals with ia following," but because cw 
Indian pronunciation of the palatals varies between t, 
ta as well as between dza and dya, and we frequently 
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bya and dya as combinations with the sibilants.* The 
possibility that Ptolemy could have meant any other Castana 
than that of our inscription must be regarded as out of 
question, because the name occurs in no other dynasty, and 
even amongst the Western Ksatrapas, it is only the grand- 
father of Rudradaman, who is so named. Thus, if we accept 
this identification of names and persons, it follows that 
Castana must have reigned before 150 A.D. and further that 
his grandson Rudradaman can, in no case, be placed later 
than in the first half of the third century, probably even 
earlier. The settling of the date becomes even more actu- 
rate through the fact that the fixing of the beginning of the 
Gupta era in the year 318 or 319 makes quite probable 
the view already maintained by Bhagvánlal, Bhai Dāji, 
Bhandarkar and others, according to which the date of the 
inscription in question, ie. the year 72, refers to the 
Saka era and thus corresponds to our year 151 A.D. This 
date is the first ofa long series, which continues down to 
the year 310. Inscriptions® provide the following dates— 
103 for  Rudradáman's son Rudrasithba, 127 for 
Rudrasirhha’s son Rudrasena, and 252 for Seêmi Rudrasena, 




















2 See the remarks on the reverse of the table of letters in my 
Guide 10 the Elementary Course of Sanskrit. 1 shall. in another place. 
furnish proof that the modern pronunciation of the Indian palatals 
is very old. 

3 The three dated inscriptions are—that on the rock of Gunda 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. X, p. 157), that on tbe pillar of Jasdan (Journ, Bomb. 
Hr. Roy. As. Soc. Vol. VIII, pp. 234 fM). in which, according to an 
impression of Dhruva's, the date is to be read as [rílyurtaratate 100(4-) 
^. amd one unpublished inscription on a pillar in Okhimandal, of 
which I possess a sketch and a photograph. The view that the era 
wed by the Western Ksatrapas i» the Saka era, is found at first in 
Journ. Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc, Vol. VIII, pp. 243 fL, and is further 
developed in Bhandàrkars Early Mistory of the Dekkan, pp. 19 ff 
See aho Journ. Roy. As. Soc. NS, 1890, pp. 639 ff. 1 opposed 
‘the same in Arch. Surv. West. Ind, Vol. V, p. 73, when I believed 
that the beginning of the Gupta era fell in the second century A.D. 
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while on the numerous coins are frequently represented 
almost all the decades between 100 and 310. During this 
long period, the successors of Castana appear to have 
maintained their sovereignty over Western India, except for 
a short interruption and to have been in possession of Malwa 
as well as the neighbouring provinces of Gujarat and 
Ki war. There is nothing in the inscriptions before 
us, that would admit the conclusion that their capital was 
ever removed from Ujjain further westwards. On the other 
hand, our inscription shows quite clearly that the residence 
of the prince lay outside of Gujarat and Káthiawar, as his 
officer Suvisakha, according to line 18, was governor of 
Anarta* and Surástra. ` The successors of the Ksatrapas, in 
the sovereignty over Malwa and the whole of Western India, 
were the Guptas, whose conquest of the former province 
falls before or in the Gupta year 82, i.e. 400-01 or 401-02 
A.D., as is shown by Fleet's No. 3. Accordingly, it is to be 
expected that the last date of the Ksatrapas coming from 
Castana's race cannot lie far removed from the Gupta year 
82. And this is actually the case, if the year 310 on the 
Ksatrapa coins is interpreted as a year of the Saka era, 
Then it corresponds to the year 388 or 389 A.D., and is 
removed only by eleven years from the year in which the 
conquest of Malwa could have taken place at the latest. 
"Though this very consideration is enough to commend the 
identification of the era, used by the Ksatrapas, with that of 
the Saka kings, there are still many other reasons of no 
less importance, which would confirm the same. The titles 
of Castana are Rajan, Kyatrapa or Mahaksatrapa, and Stümi 
The word Kjatrapa is no doubt, as was long ago 
asserted, an adaptation of the Persian Kzhatrapa,* ‘Satrap’. 












































4 Anar included Northern Kihiawar and Northern Gujarat up 
to the Mahi, 
5 JOM Persian Kishasheapavan—D.CS} 
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Because, although we can look upon the term as a pure 
Sanskrit word and translate it as ‘the protector of 
Ksatriyas', still such a title is entirely unknown to Sanskrit 
literature. Ayatrapa and its Prakrit substitute chatrapa or 
Khatrapa occur, in the first place, in the coins and inscriptions 
of barbarous kings and their governors, who ruled over 
North-Western Indi: father, 
were foreigners, and there is 
no reason why we should believe that the title was fixed 
upon them in a different sense. If Castana bears the title of 
Ràjan also, well, it might have been conferred upon him only 
as a mark of distinction for some special service. In a 
similar manner, the vassals styled Samanta or Mahàsàmanta as 
well as other high dignitaries received the title Maharaj, 
in the fifth, sixth and later centuries. — Castana's suzerain 
could have been just one of the Indo-Scythian kings whose 
might had overshadowed the whole of North-Western 
and Western India, towards the close of the first century and 
in the second century, as is shown by the inscriptions 
and the accounts of the Greeks : and a still clearer proof of 
his connection with the North-West is provided by his coins, 
wherein his name is given in the Bactro-Pali or rather 
Kharostri* alphabet which is written from right to left. Tt 
is very probable that the descendants and immediate 
successors of Castana bore the same relation to the rulers of 
















































6 Notice specially the copperplate on which Charapa Liaka 
Kusuluka appears by the side of the king Moga, In this case, it in 
quite clear that Liaka was the Satrap of Moga. 

7 See Journ. Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc, Vol VIL p. 3. A very 
nicely preserved coin en which this name is very clearly readable, was 
shown to me, some years ago, by Burgess. Dhagvdnlàl reads the name 
as Ghsamotika. (Ghsimotika was never a Afahákyarapa—D C S] 

8 See Fleet, Corp, Inser. Ind. Vol. WI, p. 15, note. 

Sce Terrien de la Conperie, Babylonian Record, Vol. I. p. 60. 
Bhagvanial (ad. Ant, Vol VIN, p. 258) has rightly recognized the 
historical significance of the use of this alphabet on Castana's coins. 
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the Indo-Scythian kingdom as long as it was in existence, As 
for Rudradaman, in particular, I see a clear confession of his 
dependence in the expression (line 15) soayam-adhigata- 
Mabhàk;atrapa-iabdena,* “by [Rudradáman] who had himself. 
won the title Mahàkyatrapo'. According to my view," the 
author means to say that Rudradaman did not inherit 
the title Mahaksatrapa from his father or grandfather 
(although they possessed it), but that he had to win it 
by means of his special services and that he received it from 
his suzerain. To this interpretation, I am specially led by 
the meaning of the very analogous phrase, samadhigatapanea- 
mahaiabda, ‘he who has won the five maAà/abdas (ie., either 
ight to have the royal m d 
which is used in a very large number of inscrip- 
tions of Samantas or vassal chiefs. Moreover, even supposing 
that Rudradiman had made himself independent and had 
himself taken a title, it appears to me improbable that he 
should have chosen the title Mahakyatrapa. — In that case, he 
would have certainly named himself Maharaja, Rajaraj 
Rajatiraja, or Rajadhiraja, as the independent kings of the 
first and second centuries always did. Thus Castana, in all 
probability was a dependent of some Indo-Scythian king, 
and itis, therefore, not possible that he should have founded 
a new era. He must have used the era of his suzerain, and 
the same must be supposed in connection with his grandson, 
1f then, as I believe it must be assumed, this latter also bore 
the same relation to the Indo-Scythians, there can be no 
doubt regarding the interpretation of the date of the Girnar 
pratasti. 

According to this calculation, then, the destruction of 
the Sudariana lake by the storm mentioned in our inscription 







































10 [Read námnà for fabdena—D.CS} 
If Bhagvànil thinks otherwise. According to him, the idea is 
that Rudradaman freed himself from the yoke of a suzerain. 
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falls in the year 150 or 151 A.D. The inscription itself, 
however, must have been written yet later, sometime 
towards the end of the first century of the Saka era, ie. 
between 160 and 170 A.D., because it is said in lines 17-18 
that the restoration of the dam was attended with great 
difficulties, Thus it is most conclusively proved that even 
during the second half of the second century, there was 
in existence a kêsya literature. Although a colophon which 
might have given us the exact character of the composition 
is wanting, still it can be easily seen that it contains a 
gadya-kawya as such. Its style is similar to that of the prose 
part of Harigena’s kawa in many respects and, besides the 
use of alahkaras, there is an obvious effort on the part of 
the poet, to satisfy all the requirements prescribed for prose 
composition by poetics. At the same time, however, it 
cannot be denied that its worth is very considerably less 
than that of the Allahabad prafasti, and that its author 
n and talent of 

















did not by far possess the imaginat 
Hariega. The language itself which is, indeed, generally 











speaking, flowing and good shows several deviations from 
the usage of Classical poets and even presents some actual 
ano à garbhàt (line 9) there 
Among other offences against the 














omission of ¢ before êh and the use of the anusvara for A 
and min the body of words, as well as for m at the end,!* 
though both these, it is true, are sanctioned by usage. 
Further, there is seen the influence of Prakrit in the word 
viladultarani (line 7) which stands for vislad-uttarayi. Even 








ke, it is 
‘the prose inscriptions, sandhi 





(have a comma or a semi-colon. 
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the form visifat used only on the analogy of trijdat, etc., is 
not Classical, but belongs to the language of the epics and 
the Puranas as is shown by the quotations in the Petersburg 
Lexicon. If the long syllables in nirzyajam = avajity = āvajitya 
which are against rule, are not mere mistake in writing of 
the stone-engraver, —although in the case of ragena for 
ragena no other assum le,—then they must be 
regarded as only instances of Prakrit influence. Because the 
Prakrit dialects frequently represent mih by wi or pi, and 
the Gujarati jit, ‘conquest’, and jitaowh, ‘to conquer’, agree 
with the long syllable in avgjitye. — So also, the instrumental 
patina in line 11 is formed against Pánini's rules, though it ix 
in agreement with the usage of the Vedic and epic language. 
There is also a mistake of syntax in anyatra sahgramesu (line 
10), ‘except in battles’, which ought to be anyatra sahgrame- 
bhyah. So also the form pryatyakhyat-arambham (line 17) 
would be a worse mistake of syntax, as I believe in all 
probability it cannot be regarded as an error in writing for 
Prayakhyüt-ürambhe. Last of all, the phrase parjanyena 
ekarnawa-bhitayam = iva prihityàm Lrtàyàm (line 5) is a hard nut to 
crack. No full-fledged Classical poet has taken the liberty in 
this way. On the other hand, a similar phrase is more 
frequently met with in the epics.** The many points of 
similarity with the epics, which the language of the Girnar 
fraiasti exhibits, could have led to the supposition that 
the author had cultivated himself exclusively by the reading 
of epics and that a kārpa proper was not at all known to him. 
But such a supposition is contradicted, first of all, by 
the general impression, which his composition makes. 
Whoever reads it attentively would feel that, in the matter of 
development of the style, it shows a stage considerably in 
advance of the epics. Further the supposition is contradicted 
































13 CK. for instance, Nata, XII. 28—kerubhiitam iv = othitam, under 
hita in the Petersburg Lexicon. 
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by several particulars leading to a similar conclusion, 
especially the important passage in line 14, wherein the 
author enumerates the attributes of a good composition, 
prevalent in his time. 

As for the points of affinity with the karya style prope: 
which this praía:ti exhibits, it is to be first of all noticed that 
the author knew very well the canons laid down by Dand 
as common to all schools, according to which ojas or samāsa- 
bhüyastea, the frequency and length of compounds, is the 
principal feature of a prose composition. In the fraía:li also, 
the compounds occur more frequently than single word: 
and the compounds themselves often exhibit a conspicuous 
length. Thus in the very first line, there is a broken 
compound which consists of nine words with twentythree 
letters. Such compounds and others extending over between 
ten and twenty letters are numerous. Once in the descrip- 
tion of the king (line 11) the author goes to the extreme 
of having a compound word which comprises seventeen words 
with forty letters. As compared with Harisena's performance, 
that of the Gujarati author is by all means a modest one, 
though the latter far surpasses what the epic poets have been 
capable of doing or have regarded as permissible, As with 
Harisena, a rhythmical arrangement of letters in the longer 
compounds is often noticeable, as for instance, in lines 6 and 
9 ff, Hand in hand with the length and number of 
compounds, goes the length of the sentences. The prafasti 
apparently contains only five sentences h forty-nine 
grantha, of which the fourth sentence alone consists of more 
than twenty-three granthe. Harisega surpasses the Gujarati 
writer in this point also, and this is an important point, 
because his whole kêtya, though longer in extent, contains 
only one sentence, Of the Sabdalaikires, we have only 
the Anuprasa, and the repetitions of parts of words, more 
‘seldom of whole words, as well as of single letters 
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producing a similar sound, are very frequently met with, The 
specially remarkable instances are— 

gurubhir = abhyasta-màmno Rudradāmno (line 4), syyta-vritinā 
(line 5), "prabhrtinà: itarana® 
(line 10), ?prakrtinai? jayánàm 
wisayanam (loc. cit), "vidhe; Yaudheyanam (line 12), “haste 
veehr ay-àr jit-orjii 3), nyáy-àdyànàm vidyànam (loc. 
parana-dharana (loc. 'a-màn-àramána (loc. cit. 
padya (line 14), framüma-mám-onmán-o" (loc. cif.), "màmmà 
?dàmnà °Rudrad&mna (line 15), paura-;anapadash janam (line 16), 
 pauta-ànapada-jan-à" (line 18), àryem = Bharyena (line 19). 

The Varg-ànupràsa:, which do not strike us at first sight, but 
which are, nevertheless, not less characteristic, are specially 
numerous in  giri-likhara-taru-taf-at(alok-opatalpa-dvàra-farag- 
ecchraya-vidheahsina (line 6), where the repetitions of con- 
sonants and vowels are linked together very skilfully. Thus 
it is quite evident that the author took great troubles 
with these word-ornaments and attached great importance to 
them, His use of these far surpasses what the epic lilerature 
can present, and stands pretty on a level with what we have 
in Hariena. The word yathàrtha-hast-occhray-arjit-orjita- 
dharm-anuragena (lines 12-13) is just exactly in the kênya 
style, for the compound arjit-erjita is very much favoured 
by the later court poets. As for the drth-dlatkaras, our 
author uses them but very rarely. ‘Thus there are only two 
Upamá: to be noted. In line 1-2, it is said that the lake 
or rather the embankment thereof is porveata-pratisparddhi, 
‘resembling the spur of a mountain’, and, in line 8, the 
dricd-up lake is spoken of as maru-dhanva-kalpam, ‘resembling 
a sandy desert.’ In the former instance, the expression 
Pratisparddhi is quite characteristic of the kāra style. We 
have an Utprekjà in the already mentioned passage, parjanyena 
























14 [Parvatepida-pratspardhi (lines. 1-2) —D.C S] 
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#kêrpara-bhitayam = iva. prthivyah kytayam and a faint attempt 
at Sleja in line 8, where it is said that the lake had become 
atibhrlai durdda{rianam). For the rest, the author neglects 
the numerous opportunities which are offered to him, for 
instance, in the description of effect of a representation of 
facts marked with strong outlines, than on the conglome: 
tion of more or less conventional figures of sense, Tt 
must be conceded that he succeeds quite well in individual 
descriptions, though he fails in the fineness of execution 
and the elaboration of details, which are found to be present 
in Harigepa. The passage in lines 3-7 describing the 
destruction of the lake, reads best notwithstanding many 
important lacunae. Freely rendered, the passage would 
read thus— 

‘In the year seventy-two 72 [in the reign] of the 
king and Great Satrap Rudradaman whose name is uttered 
by the worthy [ praying for purity ]—the son [ of the king, 
and Great Satrap,” Lord Jayadaman ] . ...... the grandson of 
the king and Great Satrap, Lord Castana—the mention of 
whose name brings purity—on the [ fifth or fifteenth }** 
day of the dark half of the month Márgaéirsa.. rm 
with great streaming showers, as it were, reduced the 
earth to one single ocean, the terribly augmented force 
of the Suvargasikata, the Palasini and other rivers 
of the mountain Urjayat broke through the dam.. 
although proper remedial measures were taken, the water 
jtated by the whirlwind which [raged] with fearful 
violence as if at the end of the world-age, and which 
shattered down mountain-peaks, trees, rocks, terraces, 
temple-turrets, gates, abodes and triumphal columns, the 
water scattered about and tore to pieces [the. and] 



































. *(Jayadiman was a Satrap and not a "Great Satrap.—D C] 
M5 (Fin —D Cs] 
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this [lake] [crammed] with stones, trees, bushes and circles 
of creepers that were thrown down, was broken up down 
to the bottom of the stream.’ 

The small number of Arth-alahkaras is richly counter- 
balanced by the fourth word in line 14, which praises in . 
all probability Rudradáman's skill in poesy, and cont 
without question, the views of the author regarding the 
requirements of a good composition. Unfortunately, the 
word is mutilated. After sphuta-laghu-madhura-citra kanta- - 
fabda-samay-odis-Alahkyta-gadya-padya eight letters have been 
obliterated, followed by na. The last letter shows that the 
expression ended with the instrumental of an astem. 
Immediately after gadya-padya only the word kawa can come, 
as it is absolutely necessary to complete the two expressions 
gadya and padya. The remaining letters should then 
have been a phrase like vidhina-pravine, racana-hul 
mirate or like [a)svddana-nirate. Now if we consider what 
is said of Rudradaman in line 15, viz., that he had acquired 
greater renown by the complete study, the preservation, 
the thorough understanding, and the skill in the use, of 
the great lores, such as grammar, politics, music and logic, 
we must go in for one of the first series of expressions 4 
proposed. Because, the practising of classical poetry is 
the natural complement of the cultivation of the abstruse 
fastras in the case of the Pandit, and both these have been 
very frequently extolled as the qualifications of Indian 
kings. These considerations make it quite probable that 
the compound in question, when completed, should stand as 
sphuta-laghu-madhura - citra - kinta - labda - samayo-dàr -àlañkrta- 
gadya-padya-kasya-vidhame-pravime)ga. Now, if we take the 
author on his word, and suppose that he is stating only 
facts, nothing more nor less, then it would follow that 
Rudradaman must have devoted himself to the cultivation 
of court poetry like Samudragupta and Harsavardhana, 
Then the passage in question would further prove that 
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the karya literature, in the second century, had been deve- 
loped to such an extent that even the grandson of a foreign 
Satrap like Castana could not escape its influence. On 
the other hand, if it is thought more advisable to under- 
stand the expressions of praise in the prafasti, with a 
qualification, and to think that these expressions, regardless 
of actual facts, only concern themselves with representing 
Rudradáman as an ideal Indian prince—as the poet 
fancy was pleased to depict, even then we would be justified 
in drawing this conclusion, at least, that during the second 
century it was the custom at Indian courts to occupy one- 
self with kama. Even this result in itself is of no little 
significance inasmuch as it proves that the n of the 
Scythians and other foreign races had extinguished the 
national art as little as the sciences, Further as regards 
the characteristics which the pralasti prescribes for gadya- 
padya, ‘the compositions in prose and metrical form’, it is 
to be noted that they essentially agree with those which are 
given by Dandin for the Vaidarbhi riti, in accordance with 
an old tradition. * In the Kücydar/a, 1. 41-42, we have— 

Sleyah prasàdah samata màdhuryam sukumáratà | 

arthavyaktir = udaratvam = ojah-kanti-samadhayah || 

iti Vaidarbha-margasya prana dela gunah smrtàh [| 

Of these ten fundamental attributes of the Vaidarbhi 

style, the pratasti names three, viz, müdhwya, kênti and 
wdàratea, and there is no reason why the madhura and 
Kanta of the inscription should be interpreted otherwise than 
as rasavat, ‘full of sentiment’, and sarva-jagat-kanta, ‘pleasing 
to the whole world’ or ‘lovely’, respectively. On the 












































16 The same are mentioned in Bharata's Nasyaidstra, Ch. XVI— 
lesah prasàdoh samata ramüdhir— 
mádhuryam-ojah pada-saukumaryam | 
arthasya ca vyaktir=udirad <a 
Aántit—ca Aävyasya guna daš=aite || 
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other hand, the word ndara, ‘elevated, grand’, can scarcely 
have the meaning which Dandin attributes to it, in the 
Küsyüdaría, Y. 76.1" The preceding fabda-samaya specially 
enters into compound with udara at any rate, and the 
expression /abda-samaj-odàra cannot but be translated as 
‘grand through the conventional ( ie. with the poets ) use of 
words'.** Accordingly, our author, following those who are 
referred to by Dandin, as kecit (Kavy., I. 79), means by udara, 
that the language in which are used proverbial words and 
attributes commended by poets, e.g., krida-sarah, fil-àmbuja and 
similar words, A fourth characteristic mentioned by Dandin, 
the arthavyakti, ‘clearness of meaning’, can be easily recognised 
in the synonymous expression sphufa of the inscription. A 
fifth characteristic ejas, ‘the force of expression’, may 
probably be meant by the adjective cifra, ‘wonderful, 
exciting wonder. In favour of this, we can quote Bharai 
definition ‘Chap. XV) — 


























samiisavadbhir = vividhair = vicitrail ca padair=yutam | 
satu(dhu)-svarair = udàraií = ca tad = oja} parikirtyate /| 


Even in the epithet laghu which is wrongly rendered by 
the translators as ‘short’, we may find hidden a reference to 
the sixth attribute of the Vaidarbha style. — Laghu her 
no doubt, means ‘beautiful, pleasing’, and it very possibly 
stands for prasàda or sukumüratà, both of which are conducive 
to loveliness of composition. The last adjective, alaikyt: 
leaves no doubt about the fact that the author of the 





















17 Urkarsavün gunah kaicid—=yasminn—=ukte pratiyate | 
— —— 

18  Bhagvànlál's translation, "remarkable for grammatical correctness’, 
is mor right for several reasons “Grammatical correctness’ would be 
Áabda-iuddharva, and this quality does not make a composition udara, 
Besides, the king's ability to write correctly is mentioned in line 13. 1 
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prajasti was acquainted with some theory of the Alaikaras. 
In accordance with the proposed filling up of the lacunae 
and the explanations offered so far, the whole clause may be 
thus rendered. 

“(by the king and Great Satrap Rudradáman] who [was 
expert in the composition of] prose and metrical kàsyas, 
which are easily intelligible, charming, full of sentiment, 
capable of awakening wonder, lovely, noble with the con- 
ventional use of words, embellished [with the prescribed 
figures of speech]. Thus, whatever we may say about 
Rudradaman busying himself with poesy—a fact which 
is very probable, though of course we cannot be absolutely 
sure about it—so much is certain that the author of our 
pralasti lays on poets conditions very similar to those 
prescribed by Dandin, that the second century there 
must have been already in existence romances and other 
works in high prose as well as compositions not preserved 
to us, and that there also existed an A/aükára-/aitra. 
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Nasik Inscription No. 18, dated in the Nineteenth Regnal Year of 
Sri-Pulunayi 


A further contribution to the knowledge of the kaya style 
of the second century and especially of the poetic ideas and 
comparisons in vogue at the time is made by the frafasti 
of a cave which was given over to the monks of the 


° Bhadráyaniya school in the nineteenth year of the reign 


of the Andhra king Sri-Pulumayi. The date of the inscription 
can be only approximately determined at present. Never- 
theless it must be somewhat older than the Girnar pra 

discussed above. $ri-Pujumayi, like Castana, is, as we know, 








mentioned by Ptolemy, under the name of Siro-Polemaios 


or Siri-Polemios, as the ruler of Baithana, i.e., Paitthana or 
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Pratisthana on the Godavari river. Accordingly, the 
inscription in question will have to be placed somewhere 
about the middle of the second century. To the same 
result leads another circumstance which is put forth by 
Bhàü Daji in Journ. Bomb. Roy. As. Soc, Vol. VIII, p. 242, 
According to line 6 of our inscription, Pul, 
Gautamiputra Satakarni extinguished the family of 
Khakharáta. In the inscri ions at Nasik,* Junnar and 
Karle is mentioned a Ksaharáta king and Satrap or Great 
Satrap Nahapana, whose son-in-law, the Saka Usavadata 
or Usabhadata was a great patron of the Brahmanas and 
Buddhists and made many grants in the Western Decean as 
ikan and Kathidwar, and we are provided 
with several dates of his reign, from the year 40 to 46. The 
similarity of the names Khakharata and Ksaharñta makes it 
very probable that they denote one and the same person, 
a supposition which is also favoured by the circumstance 
that just the very districts, in which Usavadáta made his 
grants, have been mentioned in lines 2f. of our inscription 
parts of Sitakargi’s dominions.* The title Satrap or 
Great Satrap borne by Nahapina leads to the further 
conclusion that he was a dependent prince and the fact 
that, on his coins, the Kharostri-lipi is used side by side 
with the southern alphabet, proves his connection with 
the north-west where the Indo-Scythians were rulers. We 
may, therefore, suppose that he, like Rudradáman, used 
the Saka era, and thus his last date, Sarivat 46, would 
correspond to 124-25 A.D. Very probably his unfortunate 






































1 Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV, pp. 99-10% 
(Nos. 5-11), 

2 See especially Inscription No. 20, in which a village given as 
a present by Usabhadita is again given away by an Andhra king. Cf. 
Arch. Sur. W. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 106 (No. 6) and pp. 112-113 (No. 120). 
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nscriptions,* Satakarni ruled for at least 24 years, 
and extinguished the Ksaharáta king and Satrap before 
the eighteenth year of his reign. For, the Nasik inserip- 
tion No. 13, bearing this ycar, disposes of a village in 
the district of Govardhana,* which had in earlier times 
belonged to the dominions of Nahapána. Ifthen we assume 
that the battle between Nahapána and Satakarni took 
place in the year 47 of the Saka era used by the former, 
ie, in 125-26 A.D., and in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
the latter, then the year of the writing of our inscription 
would be 153-51 A. D., by adding the 9 years of Satakarni 
and the 19 years of Pulumàyi to 125, Of course, it is possible 
that the date in question may be from ten to twelve years 
earlier or very few years later even, A later date than 
this does not seem to be probable, because the mention 
of Pulumàyi's name by Ptolemy shows that he must have 
been on the throne a long time before 151 A.D., the date 
of the completion of the Geography.* 

If we accept these conjectures which at least possess 
a very high probability, then our inscription is about twenty 
years older than the prafasti of the Sudarsana lake; 
and ita style must be regarded as a proof for the growth 
of kaya in the middle of the second century. Although 
it is composed in an old Prakrit very much nearer to Pali, 





























A Arch Sur, W. Indi, Vol. IV, p. 106 (No. 14, last line) 

(4 ibid, p. 105, where 14 is to be corrected to 18. [See Sel, Jnr- 
Vol. 1. 1965, p. 198—D.C S] 

$ CK. also Bhandarkar's remarks in his Early History of the Dekkan, 
pp. 20 fi, where the date of the inscription ix placed somewhat 
earlier, In several particulars, 1 cannot agree with Bhandarkar. 

utamiputra SAtakaroi occupied the Nasik-Poona region from 
aboot ihe 18th year ol Mis reign. which roughly corres: 
ponded to the latest known date of Nohapima, Le year 46—124 AD— 
DESI 
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still the results that may follow from its examination 
would of course be equally applicable to Sanskrit poetry, as 
there exists no separating barrier between Prakrit and 
Sanskrit kàeyas, As far as the information provided by 
the Alaikara-@stra goes, both Sanskrit and Prakrit composi- — , 
tions are regarded as branches of a common stem and 
are both bound by the same laws. Accordingly, we find 
that all the known Prakrit kazyas are composed in obedience 
to the same canons as are those written in Sanskrit. They e 
present the same varieties of style and the same types and 
the same alañkāras, and it happens not seldom that one and 
the same author uses both Prakrit and Sanskrit. Even the 
author of our inscription must have known Sanskrit and 
been expert in Sanskrit Adcya also, because he appears to 
be guilty of some Sanskriticisms. The compound 
Vijhachavanta (line 2) appears to be but a transliteration 
of the Sanskrit Vindhyarksavat, since the Greek from Ougegior 
shews that the Prakrit name of the Rkyavat began with 
u.* Another apparently Sanskrit sandhi is found in Kesaedjuna 
(line 8), where the rule of the Prakrit demands Kesav-ajuna, 
.* So also the form pitupatiyo (line 11) occurr- 
ing of such a late date, must be looked upon as @ 
As far as 1 
nce of a genitive in the dual 
number, which has been entirely lost even in older Prakrit 
literature. It is even possible that the inscription might © 
have been at first composed in Sanskrit and then translated 
or transliterated, as the Prakrit, which resembled Pali, 
was then, as even in much later times, the official language 
in Southern India." Whatever may be the case, so much is # 






























* [Aechavanta for Rksavat is quite correct —D.C S ] 

© [Another form of Ajjuna seems to be Ajuna—DCS) 

7 [The rendering is doubtful —D C $.] 

R See on this my remarks on the Prakrit Pallava land grant in 
the Fpigraphia Indica, (Vol I—DCS), pp. 4 f. 
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certain that the author was acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language as well as the Sanskrit literature. 

His work is a gedya-kêwya like the inscription 
discussed above and belongs to the class of gralastis. After 
the date given in quite an official manner, there follows 
the description of the king of kings Gautamiputra Satak: 
written in a high poetic style, which together with the 
shorter praise of his mother Gautami Balairi and of the 
cave prepared by her, in all, covers eight lines and a half, 
and altogether makes a gigantic sentence. Then there 
come at the end two short sentences which say that the 
queen gave away the cave to the Bhadrayaniya monks 
and that her grandson Pulumiyi assigned the village 
Pilcipadraka for the preservation of the sculpture and 
pictures. In these concluding sentences, the language is 
quite business-like; but even there we find the use of 
some figures on a small scale, In the first of these, the 
mother is described by means of three epithets gi 
alliteration, Mahādevi Mahàrája-màtà Maharaja 
the second, the king is spoken of not by name, but as 
Mahadeviya ajjakdya sevdkdme piyakàme nolti Sakaladakh 
pathesaro,” ‘the grandson ever willing to serve and please the 
queen the grand-mother, the lord of the whole of the 
Deccan.’ Thus even here the author does not forget 
his profession altogether. 

‘As for the first and the main part of the prafasti, its 
style entirely resembles that of the Girnar prafasti in that 
long compounds are used to bring out ojas or the force 
of language. These run on almost exclusively from line 2, 
to line 6; then in line 7, the almost breathless reader is 
favoured with a resting pause, inasmuch as only short 
words are used. In the last line and a half of the 










































(9 (Nai Pulumáyi Dakhinalpathesaro—D CS) 
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description of the king, the poet again takes a new leaf 
and uses towards the end the longest compound which 
contains sixteen words with forty-three letters (Pavana-Garula, 
etc). The Anuprasa is more liberally used, as is the case with 
the Girnár pratasti. Thus we have in line 2 Asika-Asaka, 
in line 3 pavata-patisa, divasal kamala-vimala, in the 
last parts of the compound in lines 3-4 sdranasa, vadanasa, 
wahana: dasanasa, and many more simil, expressions. In 
one point, however, the Nasik inscription differs from the 
Girnür prafasti. While the latter disdains the use of the 
conventional similes of court poets, these are found in our 
pralasti in a very large number and are sometimes very strik- 
ing too. Just the very first epithet of the king Mimavata- 
— ‘whose essence resembles 
that of the mountains Himavat, Meru and Mandara', is 
conceived quite in the Kaya style. Thus the author shows 
that comparisons of the king with these mountains, xo 
favourite in later times, were in vogue even in his day. 
What he, in reality, means by the phrase in question is 
that Satakarni was possessed of great treasures, like the 
Himalaya, that he was the central point of the world, and 
overshadowed the same with his height, like the Meru, 
and that like the Mandara which was used as a rod by 
the gods at the time of churning out nectar, he knew how 
to bring to light and to acquire for himself Laksmi 
Fortuna regum. 

The correctness of this explanation can be easily 
demonstrated. For, the idea that the Himilaya hides 
within himself immeasurable treasures has been prevalent 
amongst the Indian people since a very old time, and it 
finds its expression in mythology, in that the abode of 
Kubera is located in the Himalaya. To the court poets 
the idea that riches are the sara of the Himalaya is so 
obvious that at times they do not express it at all, but 
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only hint at the same. But Kalidasa says in the Raghuvarhia, 
1V. 70— 


parasparena vijhatas = te = üpayan, 
raja Himavatal, sare ràj&ah sar. 





‘As the [Ganas came] with presents in their hands, 
they understood each other's essence; the king, that of 
the Himalaya (ie. his riches) and the Himalaya that of 
the king (i.e., his might)" 

Equally old and generally prevalent is the conceji 
that the mountain Meru is the centre of the world ; 
Kings are very frequently compared with the same, i 
kawan, im order to illustrate their great might. Thus, in 
the beginning of the Addambari, Baga says (Peterson's ed., 
p- 5, line 11) of king Südraka— 
‘ala-bhuvan-opajieyamana-pada-cchayal, 























Marur = iva 


“He resembles Meru 





that all the worlds live in the 
shadow of his feet’ are preserved through hi 
protection, just as they live in the shadow of the spur of 
the mountain. The comparison is also found in the 
criptions, e.g in the pralasti which forms 
grant of land made by the Caulukya 
It is said theret? (line 3): Merur=iva sarvadà madhyasthal, 
‘He resembles Meru, in that he is always mad/yo:tha, i.c., the 
the centre of the world, and impartial.” 

As for the mountain Mandara, it is one the most well- 
known myths, according to which it served the gods as a 
churning-rod, at the churning of the milk-ocean. As on 




















10 See Ind. Aut, Vol. VL, p. 191. My translation as given there 
mentions only the second meaning of madhyustha W is, however 
improbable that the writer also means to say that Mêlaraja was 
centre of the world, although the expression cannot apply to a 
‘ruler who possessed only a few miles of land. Such considerations, 
however, have no weight with a court post. 
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that occasion, Laksmi, the goddess of wealth, came out, 
and she is often described as the representative of the royal 
power and splendour and even as the consort of kings, 
the kings themselves are often compared with the Mandara 
mountain in order to hint at the idea that they churn 
out Fortune from the ocean of the enemies. Thus in the 
Harjacarita (Kashmir ed., p. 227, line 7), Bana says, while 
describing king Pusyabhüt, that he was Mandara-maya 
iva Laksmi-sam@harsane, ‘Mandara-like in drawing out 
Lakmmi, This same thought is further elaborated in verse 
7 of the Aphsad praiasti,** a composition of the seventh 
century, written in a high Gauda style, where it is said of 
king Kumaragupta. 















Mámah ir-lfünavarma- kyitipati-falinah sainya-dugdh-oda-sindhur = 
Laksmi-samprapti-hetuh sapadi vimathito Mandaribhüya yena |] 





“Who became the Mandara and immediately churned out 
the terrible army of the illustrious Isanavarman, a moon 
amongst princes, the army, which was the means of the 
acquisition of Fortune, and thus resembled the milk-ocean.’ 
A still more artificial representation of the simile is found 
im the prafastis of the Rithor king Govinda II, verse 3, 
belonging to the beginning of the ninth century. 1 have 
explained it fully in the translation of the passage. 

In the face of these facts, it cannot be doubted that 
ik inscription intended to say or to 
hint all that is contained in the explanation given above ;** 
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and when we see that he dares to express himself in such 
an extra-ordinarily consise manner and is content with 
only alluding to the sara of the three mountains, we cannot 
but suppose that, in the first place, he knew all the myths 
in question and, in the second place, the comparisons of 
kings with these mountains were in vogue then; for 
otherwise the expression in question would have been quite 
unintelligible to the hearer. The comparisons involved in the 
epithets in the next lines 3-4 are some of them so familar 
that it is not necessary to demonstrate their occurrence 
in the ki ‘This is the case, for instance, with the phrase 
divaskara-ara-vibodhita-kamala-vimala-sadize-vadanasa, ‘whose 
face resembles a spotless lotus which the sun's rays have 
awakened [from the nocturnal sleep)’, on which we should 
only remark that the use of the word kara, which also 
means “hand,” is not wnitentional. Equally common- 
place is the comparison in patipuna-cada-madala-sasiriha-piya~ 
dasanasa, ‘whose appearance is lovely and lustrous like the 
full moon.’ But as the face has been spoken of before, 
the author uses dasana for sadana and thus varies somewhat 
the usual idea. Lastly, no examples are necessary for 
vara-vàraga-vikama-cüru-bikamasa, "whose gait is beautiful 
like that of a lordly elephant, and bhujagapati-bhoga-pina- 
vüfa-vipula-digha-sudara-bhujasa "whose arms strong, round, 
massive, long and beautiful like the coils of the prince 
of serpents’. With regard to the last epithet, it must be 
observed, in the meanwhile, that the author has taken 
great troubles to give a new unusual form to the old 
comparison of tlie arm of a. warrior with a serpent, already 
very usual in the epics. For the purpose, he mentions the 
serpent-prince Sesa instead of some other favourite serpent 
and piles together a number of adjectives. The first of 
these things is often done by court poets; e.g, in the 
Raghwaria, XIV. 31, Kalidasa describes Kama as 
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Somewhat rare is the absurd notion 
Hi-samuda-teye-pita-vàhanora, "whose armies drink the water 
of the three oceans, though sanctioned by tbe usage of 
Indian poets. Similar expressions are now and then met 
with in panegyrics and prafastis, with a view to suggest 
that the victorious armies have passed forward to the 
shores of the ocean. A rhetorician remarks that the water 
of the ocean would never be drunk. But nevertheless the 
poets very frequently uses expressions like the one above, 
which, therefore, cannot be looked upon as involving a 
breach of aucitya.' * 

The following lines contain nothing useful for our 
purpose. Their object is to represent Satakarni as a 
ruler who lived up to the rules of Nitifartra, On the other 
hand, the short epithets in line 7 remind us of several 
passages in the descriptions of heroes and haroines by 
Bana who also frequently interrupts the long winded 
compounds and the tiring rows of comparisons, in quite 
a similar manner, and now and then makes use of similar 
expressions in such cases. The correctness of what we say 
will be best shown by placing this part of the inscription side 
by side with a passage, in M Küdambari, from the 
description of king Südraka—'* 

(a) agamàna milayasa sapurisêna arayasa siriya adhithênasa 
upatàrāna pabhavasa eka-husasa eha-dhanudharasa eka-surasa 
eha-bamhagasa. 

(b) karta mahadharmanam = àharlà kratinüm = adarlal sarva~ 
üstrándm = wtpattih kulênam kula-bhavanañ guwànam = agamah 
kàcyümrta-raránàm = Udayalailo mitra-mandalaty = otpàta-kelur 
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masya pravartayita — goylli-bandhünàm = àírayo rasikanài. 
bratyadeio — dhanuymatü dhaureyah — sáhasikànám = agranir = 
vidagdhànàm. 

Of course essions are much more choice, 
and they show a considerable advance in the development of 
the style. Nevertheless, certain similarity is unmistakable 
and the reason why simpler epithets are inserted in the 
midst of more complicate ones is no doubt the same in 
both the cases. In line 8, we meet with two long compounds 
which compare Satakarni with the heroes of the Mahabharata 
as well as with the kings of yore described in that wotk— 
‘Whose bravery was similar to that of Rama (Halabhrt), 
Keíava, Arjuna and Bhimasena’, and ‘whose lustre 
resembled that of Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sashkara,' * 
Yayati, Rama [of the Raghu race) and Ambarisa. Further, 
these two compounds are separated, certainly not without 
intention, by another epithet inserted between them, Com- 
parisons with the kings of epic tales are as a rule used 
by Subandhu and Bana, in the descriptions of their heroes, 
who, however, work out in a far finer way. They bring 
out the similarity in particular points by means of a 
dleja on every name or show that their heroes surpass by 
far the old herocs; in that they go more deeply into 
the original.*® Here, in our inscriptions, we have to do 
with the beginnings of a development which reached its 
h point certainly in the seventh century, or perhaps 
even much earlier. 

To the great significance of the immediately following 
passage, I have already alluded (Nava-Sahasdnhacarita of 





























15 [Sagara—D.C S] 
16 Cf. for instance, Vasuvaduud, p. 15: p. 22, line 1; p. 27, line 3; 
p. 122, linen 4-5, and especially the passage from the Harrararita 
referred to by Cartellieri, Wiener Zeitschrift fd. Kunde des Mor 
Vol. I, p 126. 
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Padmagupta, pp. 48 f. )—'who standing in the forefront 
defeated the hosts of his enemies, in a batte in which, 
in a manner immeasurable, eternal, 


Rākşasas, Vidyadharas, Bhütas, Gandha 
sun, the moon, stars and planets took part 
oldest instance of a mixture of history and mythology, 
so usual in the later court poets. As Bilhana repeatedly 
makes Siva to interfere in the fortunes of his patron, 
Vikramaditya, or as Hemacandra surrounds his master 
Jayasithha-Siddharaja with pernatural beings, or ax 
Padmagupta-Parimala reduces the history of the life of 
Siddharaja'* to a pure myth, so has here our author given 
heavenly powers as confederates to the father of his master. 
‘This passage thus provides us with an interesting point 
of connection between our inscription and the style of 
narration of the court poets. About the meaning of the 
next phrase, unfortunately we are not sure, as the first 
letter can be read as mà or ma. If we read gagarara-khadhà 
quaganatalam = abhivigüdhara, a» is most probably the case, 
then it would be rendered thus—'who towered up higher 
in heaven than the shoulder of a great mountain, or the 
trunk of a grand tree.'* With this we may compare 
the Raghwaila, XVII 16, where it is said of king 
Pariyátra— 


























Uccaih-firastidj = jita- Pariyatram 
Laksmih siyeve kila Pariyatram]] 
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“Fortune resorted, indeed, to [king] Pari 
of whose head surpassed [the mountain] Pariyatra. 

1f, on the other hand, we read nagavara-khadha, then 
we must translate—'who went up the heaven from 
the shoulder of his lordly elephant.’ The meaning then 
would correspond to that of verse 20 in the Lakha Maydal 
pralasti,"? where it is said of Gandragupta, the consort 
of the princess livara of Sithhapura— 

bhartari gatavati nàkañ k shandhat 

‘As her husband ascended to heaven from the shoulder of 
his elepbant......" e 

"These words describe Candragupta's death, and would 
mean that he fell from an elephant, and had his neck broken, 
or that he, while fighting on elephant-back in the battle, 
met with a hero's death, or perhaps that he exchanged 
the splendour of the earthly life of a prince for heaven. 
‘The second alternative seems to be the most probable. At 
any rate, the passage referring to Satakari ll have to 
be understood thus, in case the reading nage is the correct 
one. 

In the remaining lines, we have first the praise of 
queen Gautami Balaári, ‘who, in every way, acted as worthy 
ofher title "the wife of a royal sage” ;' secondly, the very 
bold, though improper, comparison of the mountain 
riraámi with a peak of the Kailasa mountain, and lastly 
the assurance that the cave possessed a magnificence which 
equalled that of a lordly palace of the gods. All these three 
notions are most usual in the Aayas. Instances of the third 
have been already mentioned by us above. 

What we have said so far should quite suffice to prove 
that the Nasik inscription No. 18, also, bears a close 
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20 Ep. Ind. p. 13. [Lakkbkmandal praia (Ep. Ind, Vol. Y. 
op DADOS] 
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relationship with the gadya-karyas preserved for us, and that 
it especially contains many comparisons current in the 
latter. It must, however, be repeated that this pralarti 
occupies a considerably lower rank than the prose parts in 
Harigena’s kao, and is still less artificial than the works 
of Subandhu, Bana and Dandin. 
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Conclusions and their Bearing on the Theory of Renaissance 
ef Sanskrit Literature 


Now we propose to sum up the results following from 
the detailed examination carried on so far. In the second 
century of our era, there existed gadya-kayya which resembled 
the Classical samples of the same, not only in respect of 
the fundamental principles, but in many det A 
Like the rhetoricians and writers of the fourth and. the 
following centuries, the poets of the second century regarded. 
the essence of the gadya-kitya as consisting in the frequent 
use of Sesquipedalia verba, Like the later authors, they were 
fond of constructing very long sentences, a thing which 
depended for the most part, on the length and number 
of compound words, However, they permitted, to the 
reciter and the hearer, resting pauses between long com. 
pounds by inserting shorter words or phrases made up of 
shorter words, some of which are not unlike those inserted 
for the same purpose in the Classical samples of works 
written in high prose. Of the Alañkàras, the pocts make 
use of the Alliteration, Upama, Utprekyà, and Aüpako, and 
at any rate, an attempt at 
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reminded of the language of the epics by the several 
grammatical forms which are used by the author of the 
prašasti of the Sudaríana lake. On the other hand, the 
arbitrary intermixture. of history with mythology found in 
the Nāsik prafasti just corresponds to a tendency which, in 
much later Aàtyas, comes to view very strongly.* 





Side by side with works written in high prose, there 
istinetly shown by 





existed, as is to be expected, and as is 
the Girnár pratasti, metrical works whose form essentially 
agreed with the rules laid down, in the oldest available 
manuals, for the Vaidarbha style. Further, this accordance 
h rules naturally points to the existence of an Alañkàra- 
{astra or some theory of the poetic art. Both these kinds 
of composition were equally esteemed with the Brahmanic 
science, at the courts of Indian princes and in spite of the 
lacunae in the Girnár inscriptions, it is hardly to be 
doubted that a personal occupation with poesy is ascribed 
to the king and Great Satrap Rudradaman, the grandson 
of a non-Aryan* governor of an Indo-Seythian ruler. Be 
this right or not, it i» in any case quite evident that the 
poesy, resembling the Classical saya in essential features, 
enjoyed royal favour in the second century, a» it did 


























1 According to my view, what the two inscriptions present must 
be looked upon as the minimum of the development of poesy at that 
fime, and mot as the maximum. It appears to me very probable that, 
in the second century, there had been many superior and more elabo- 
rate compositions, because the author of the Girnkr inscription was 
only an obscure provincial writer, and the author of the Nòsik ins 
cription was only a court poet of the Andhra king; it i» however, 
Very questionable whether the poetic art had reached, in Soubtern 
India, that degree of development which it had reached at the special 
centres of intellectual life in Northern India. It would be a strange 
change, indeed, if the two inscriptions presented to us a completely 
accurate picture of the stage of development in which Indian poesy was 
at that time. 

* [Non-Indian.—D C. 5] 
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in later times, and that it was cultivated at the Indian 
courts. In no case can it be said that the Bráhmanic 
science and literature were extinguished by the invasions 
and the rule of the barbarian foreigners (as an Indian 
would say). If we suppose that the prafasti informs us of 
pure historical truth, then its contents clearly show that 
the life of literature in the second century must have 
attained to such a richness and strength as to win over 
to itself even the descendants of barbarians. Thus it naturally 
follows that the Aàrya could not have been a new discovery 
in the second century ; but it must have had a long previous 
history which went back to the times when Aryan princes 
were the exclusive rulers of India. For this reason, it 
would not be certainly going too far to assert that the 
Girnàr pralasti makes probable the existence of the karya 
style, even in the first century. 

A very large number of prafastis goto prove that in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, the Aya literature 
was in its full bloom and that the Adeyas did not at all 
differ from those handed down to us. The second 
independent Gupta king whose reign, no doubt, covered 
the greatest part of the second half of the fourth century, 
Samudragupta-Parakramaika, was himself a poet, and 
received from his admirers the title Kavirdja. He supported 
several poets, who at the same time were Pandits, and 
put an end, as far as he could, to the old antagonism 
between the Muses and Plutus. His courtiers followed the 
example of their master, and the penegyric by Harirena, ‘the 
minister of foreign affairs and the counsellor of the prince 
royal',* shows that Samudragupta had at least one poet, of 
whom he had no reason to be ashamed. 

Herisega's kisa is in every respect an artistically finished 


























*[Kumirimarya may be an Amāya enjoying the status of a 
Kumára—D C S) 
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tle work, which places its author in a line. 
and Dandin. Its style is that of the Vaidarbha School. 

very fact that Harisena himself belonged to the north-east 
of India shows that, there must have preceded his time, 
a period of literature, during which, poets from Berar in 
the Northern Deccan, accomplished much, and brought 
their particular taste to a high repute, Probably this full 
bloom of the Vaidarbhas will fall in the third century, or 
at the latest in the beginning of the fourth century. Under 
Samudragupta's successor, Candragupta I Vikramaditya, 
poetry must have similarly enjoyed the patrongge of the 
inasmuch as even the ki inister took to hii 

















Vaidarbha School. The same holds good of the frafaitís of 
the time of Kumáragupta and Skandagupta. The works in 
existence are, however, most insignificant, a phenomenon 
which is satisfactorily explained by the fact that they were 
all written by provincial writers, In the second half of the 
fourth century, in Vatsabhatti’s praiasti of the Sun temple 
at Dagapura-Mandasor, we see traces of the existerice of 
the School of the Gaudas, the poets of eastern India, This 
work should be called rather the exercise of a scholar who 
busied himself with the study of the karya literature, than 
the product of an actual poet. We can sce therein that 
its author studied the kawya, and Rhetorics, but that, in 
spite of all the troubles he took to produce a real kàrya, he 
possessed little of inborn talent. Small offences against 
good taste, such as the use of expletives and tautologour 
words, are more frequently met with. In one place, the 
author is led to forget one of the most elementary rules 
of Grammar, by the exigencies of the metre; in another 
place, in his zeal to form long compounds, he is tempted 
to disregard the rule, always observed by good writers, 
according to which, the weak pause can never come at the 
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end of a halfverse. In a third place, he jumbles together 
two ideas in a manner the least permissible ; and his attempt 
to bring out a new comparison between the clouds and 
the houses leads in no way to a happy result. 

These defects in Vatsabhatti's pralasti make it the more 
important ro the historian of literature, inasmuch as 
they bear testimony to the fact that everything worthy 
of attention, in the praíasti, is gathered from the literature 
e and compiled into a whole. Thus, on the 
hand, we are assured of the fact that about the year 
472 A.D., there was a rich katya literature in existence; 
and on the other hand, greater weight is gained by the 
points of accordance h the works handed down to us, 
which the pralasti presents. It has been already pointed 
Out above that verse 10 of the pratasti only repeats, for 
the most part, the comparison contained in verse 65 of 
the Meghadüta, with some new points added in a very 
forced way, while the remaining points contained in that 
verse of Kālidāsa, find themselves repeated in verse 11 of 
the pra Further, it is to be noted that Vatsabhatli, 
like Kalidasa, shows a special predilection for the word 
subhaga, and that he, while describing king Bandbuvarman, 
plays upon his name just in the same way as Kalida 
does with the names of the Raghus, whom he describes 
at the beginning of Sarga XVIII of the Raghuraila, ‘These 
facts make the conjecture more probable that Vatsabhatti 
knew and made use of the works of Kālidāsa. The same 
advocated by Kielhorn in a publication? just appear- 
ng, which reached me after this treatise was nearly 
finished. He reads in verse 31 of the prajasti— 

Tümà-sanütha-bhavan-odara-Maskar-àmiu- 
vahni-pratapa-subha pe. 


2 The Mandasor inscription of the Milava year 529 (472 A.D.) 
amd Kalidasa’s Ruswihdrd’, IN K. G W—DCS}, Gottingen, 1899, 
pps m 
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tead of *óharene dara", and shows that the verse sufficiently. 
agrees with the Aturahàra, V. 2-3, in both words and 
thoughts, as there are only two new points added. Although 
I am not in a position, without examining a good impres- 
sion of the inscription, to give a definite opinion regarding 
the proposed, and no doubt very interesting, alteration 
of the text, still the truth of his assertion that verse 31 of 
the prafasti is an imitation of the Rtusamhara, V. 3-3, appears 
to me quite undeniable. If we may believe in the tradition” 
which ascribes the Rtusanhara to the author of the Meghadat 
then the point overlooked by me, which Kielhorn has 
made out, strengthens the probability of the supposition 
that Kalidasa lived before 472 A.D., which is very signifie 
In that case, however, it have to be assumed that 
knew the Rtusamhara also. 

these conclusions,—the statement that the 
| poetry had developed itself not after, but 
s confirmed also by 
references terary work which is by all means old 

Whosoever goes through the collection of poetic citations 
from the Mahabhasya, which Kielhorn has brought together 
in Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV, pp. 326 fL, cannot but see that 
the kawya prospered in Patamjali's time. Many of the verses 
exhibit metres characteristic of the artificial poetry, such 
as Malati, Pramitaksara, Praharsini and Vasantatilalà. These 

















ant. 
































2 This tradition is, at any rate, older than Vallabhadeva's Subhana 
vali, which belongs probably to the first half of the fifteenth century 
In it, are quoted two verses from the Rinsarihdra, No 1674 (= 
Rrus, VI 17) and No 1678 (= Reus, VE 20), under the name Kāli- 
diya. In the note to the first of these, the editors wrongly attribute 
dt to the Kumirasambhava, VI. 17. The mistake has been rather 
due to a misprint. Two other verses from the Rrusahára have been 
‘cited in the same anthology, but without a mention of the particular 
‘author, Vallabha hax probably taken them from some older work 
on Which the author's name was not given. 
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verses as well as many others* in the heroic Anustubh-$loka 
agree, in point of contents as well as the mode of expres- 

ions, not with epic works, but with the court kityas. The 
composition of the Mahābhāäsya can now indeed no longer 
be placed with certainty in the middle of the second century 
before Christ, as was the case generally up ull very 
recently ; because the uncertainty of the known arguments 
of Goldstucker and others has become more and more 
evident with the time.” In the meanwhile, according to 
what Kielhorn in his articl 
said about the relation of Bhartrhari and the Kalika to 
the Mahabhisya, and for reasons of language and style, 
we cannot establish for Patamjali a later terminus ad 
quem than something like tbe first century after Christ, 
"Thus the passages from Patañjali show at any rate, ai 
Kielhorn remarks in Ind. Anti, loco citato, ‘that the so-called 
Classical poetry is older than it has lately been represented 
to be, A further proof for the early growth of the Sanskrit 
kawa is provided by a Buddhist work, the Buddhacarita of 
Atvaghosa, whose Chinese translation was prepared between 
414 and 421 A.D. The work is not a mahakarya in name 
only, but is written in the krya style, as we may judge 




















4 In this connection, one should notice the quotations from Vol. L. 
pp. 426, 435; Vol. H. p. 119; Vol. HL pp. 143, 338 (Kielhorn’s edition 
v the Rhdsya) 

5 According to the communication of Pandit N. Bhiskarhchrya, 
“The Age of Patanjali, Adyar Series, No 1, p. 4, the two old Mss, 
from the South are unfavourable to one, historically important, word. 
not contested GH now, inasmuch as they do not read Mauryaib, but 
pauralh im the well-known passage on Pan, V. 399. Although 
the treatise mentioned above contains very little else that is noteworthy, 
Still this point requires to be investigated further especially as Southern 
Mss. have not been available for the Ridsya up till now. 

Sa Nachrichten. der Kónigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gö- 
ingen, 1485, pp. 185 m. 
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from the samples given by Rendall.* Beal, the translator 
of the Chinese version, looks upon the Buddhist tradition as 
right; according to this, the author, Aivaghosa, was 
a contemporary of Kaniska (78 A.D.) Even if we lay 
aside this difficult question and take our stand on the 
date of its translation, which is beyond doubt, the work 
would still possess great worth from the point of view of 
the history of literature. The composition of the work in 
question cannot be placed in any case later than 350-400 
A.D. Even the bare fact that a Buddhist monk, as early 
thought of writing the legend of the Buddha, 
according to the rules of the poetic art, establishes a 
great popularity of the Brahmanic artificial poetry and 
confirms the conclusions, arrived at above, by the analysis 
of Harigena’s pralati. A thorough examination of the 
Buddhocarita, and a comparison of its style with that of 
older Aàeyar amd with the rules of the oldest manual of 
Rhetories will, without doubt, lead to more definite and 
more important results," 

If one compares the conclusions, set forth in this essay, 
with the views of other Sanskritists regarding the history of 
Indian &àeya, it will be found thar they are entirely ine 
compatible, expecially with those which Max Müller 
has argued out, in his famous dissertation® on the Re- 



































6 Caratogue of Ruddhist Sansk. Mar, p. 82 

3 Sacred Hooks of the East, Vol. XIX. pp. xxx f. 

* [A number of stanzas in the Classical metres and in the kawya 
style are found in inscriptions belonging to the age of the Sakus of 
Mathur about the beginning of the first century A.D. Cf. Select Imr 
eriptions, Vol. 1, 1965, p. 122: cb p 187; Ep. Jnd, Vol 1, p. 200, 
Ne. 7—DCS] 

"E India, what cam ir reach us? pp 241 IL. On ihe other hand 
Lasson's views regarding the development of Advya come pretty near 

‘the results given above. As he had studied the inscriptions, it was 

g that the significance of the Gimär inscription and of 

Wid mot escape bis observation; sec Indische 
Part HL pp. 1159 £, 1169 £ 
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naissance of Sanskrit Literature 
this case, in a position to agree 
suppositions of my honoured friend and to build further 
on the same, as I have done many times on other occasions. 
His first proposition that the Indians did not show any 
literary activity during the first and second centuries of 
our era, in consequence of the inroads of the different 
foreign races, is contradicted by the clear proof provided by 
the prafasti of the Sudaríana lake and the Nasik inscription 
No. 18. Ithink, 1 must further add that the extinction 
of the intellectual life of the Indians during the said 
two centuries by the Scythians and other foreigners is 
improbable for other reasons also. In the first place, never 
had the foreigners brought under their sway, in the long 
run, more than a fifth part of India. To the cast of the 
district of Mathura, no sure indications of their rule have 
been found, and the reports of the Greeks ascribe to the 
Indo-Scythian kingdom no further extent in the east or 
south. In India proper, the kingdom could permanently 
possess only the Panjab, besides the high valleys of the 
Himálaya, the extreme west of North-Western Provinces, 
Eastern Rájputánà, Central India Agency, with Gwalior 
and Malwa, Gujarat with Kachiawar, as well as Sind. No 
doubt temporarily these limits are further extended in 
several cases, as the inscriptions from the reign of Nahapaan 
prove for the western border of the Deccan, and several 
traces of war might present themselves in further removed 
districts. The rulers of such a kingdom could indeed have 
exerted a considerable influence on the east of India, but 
they would never have been able to suppress the literary 
and scientific life of the Indians, Secondly, however,— 
and this is the most important point—the very will to 
show a hostile attitude towards the Indian culture was 
wanting in the foreign kings of the time, as the sayings 
and authentic documents inform us. "They themselves, as 
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well as their comrades of the same race, were far inferior 
to the Indians in point af civilisation and culture, and 
the natural result was that they could not escape the 
influence of the Indian civilisation, but were themselves 
Hinduised. Their willingness to appropriate the culture 
of their subjects is shown by the very fact that the des- 
cendants or successors of the foreign conquerors immediately 
be in the second generation, 
Huvigka’s successor is indeed a i but he is named 
Vüsudeva. — Nahapána's daughter is named Daksamitrà 
and his son-in-law, the son of Di 
Usavadita or Usabhadáta, 
Gagtana is Jayadáman. The lea & of the kings to the 
Indian systems of religion is equally indisputable. According 
to the Buddhist tradition, Kaniska is one of the greatest 
patrons of Buddhism and even became a Buddhist himself. 
The latter fact is indeed shown to be improbable by the 
inscriptions on his coins. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that he built a stipa and a sihāra at Purusapura- 
Peshawar. So also it is proved from the inscriptions that 
Huvíska had founded a at Mathuri.* Usavadata 
and his consort, accor and Karle inscrip- 
tions!" made grants to Buddi 
distinction, and the former, just like a pious Indian, carried 
eut numerous works of publie utility for the sake of merit. 
"The Mathura inscriptions further show that under Kanipka 
and his successors, by the side of Buddhism, many other 
systems of religion, like Jainism, were not also only tolerated, 
but enjoyed a high prosperity. These inscriptions as well as 
numerous archaeological finds also prove that the national 
Indian architecture and sculptures at Mathura were of a 
high level, and one of the newest discoveries of Führer 





n to bear Indian names, even 






ika, a Saka, is named 
bhadatta, The son of 











































} Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. MI, Plate XIV. No. 12. 
Arch. Surv. Reps West. Ind, Vol. IV, pp 99 ff. 
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permits us to conclude that even the dramatic art was 
cultivated in the city of gods. Inscription No. 18, out 
of the collection prepared by me for the next number of 
the Epigraphia Indica," says that ‘the sons of the actors of 
Mathura (Mathuranam jaildlekino) who were known as 
Gandaka brothers, dedicated a stone-slab, for the redemp. 
tion of their parents, at the holy place of the adorable 
Nay pa, If Mathura had its company of 
actors, then it would not have been in want of dramas. All 
these circumstances make it impossible, in my opinion, to 
look upon the time of Indian popular migration as a period 
of wild barbarism, The conditions appear to be in mo 
way essentially different from those of the times when 
there were national rulers, The Indians of the north-west 
and the west had indeed to obey foreign suzerains and 
to pay them tributes and taxes; in return for which, 
however, they had the triumph of exerting sway on their 
subjugators, through their high culture, and of assimilating 
the same with themselves. The conditions necessary for 
literary activity must have been in existence, when an 
Usavadáta noted his great deeds in a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit iself"" He would certainly have lent his 
car and opened his purse to bards and kavis who would 
glorify him. These considerations appear to me to be of 
importance for the statements in the Girnár pralasti and 
heighten their significance. 

A second proposition which Max Müller in addition 
to other scholars advocates,—that the real period of the 
bloom of artificial poctry is to be placed in the middle 
of the sixth century after Christ,—is contradicted by the 
testimony of the Allahabad frafasti of Harisema, of other 
compositions of the Gupta period and of the Mandasor 





























* [Vol H. pp. 195 —D.CS) 
11 Arch. Surv. Rep. West. Ind, loc. cit, No. 5, tines 3 fL. 
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Praias: These leave no doubt about the fact that there 
were not one but several such periods of the bloom of the 
Kavya, of which one fell before the time of Samudragupta, 
and that they also make it probable that Kālidāsa wrote 
before 472 A.D. The same conclusion is favoured by the fact 
that Fergusson’s bold chronological combinations, on which 
is based the theory of the Indian Renaissance in the sixth 
century, have been shown to be insupportable by the 
researches of Fleet. The authentic documents going down 
to the year 533 A.D. know absolutely nothing about the 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain, whose existence is inferred ore set 
up by new interpretations of the different legends, and who 
is reported to have driven away the Scythians from India 
and to have founded the Vikrama era in the year 544 A.D., 
dating it as far backwards a» 600 years. On the contrary, 
they prove the following facts concerning Western India. 
Samudragupta — Parákramüüka, according to Fleet's 
inscription No. II, extended the kingdom of his father, 
at any rate as far as Eran in the Central Provinces. His 
son Candragupta II Vikramaditya, according to No. Hl, 
conquered Malwa before or in the year 400 A.D. and abo 
possessed Mathura. Candragupta's son, Kumāragupta I 
Mahendraditya, held fast these possessions, because, accord- 
g to No. XVIII, he was the suzerain of the rulers of 
Dasapura-Mandasor, in the year 437 A.D. His son, Skanda- 
gupta Kramáditya or Vikramaditya, according to No. XIV, 
ruled over Gujarat and Kathiaway, about 455-57 or 456-58 
A.D. In his time, the Hünas came forth, against whom 
he made a successful stand, according to No. XIII. Later 
‘on, however, whether it was in his own reign which lasted 
at least till the year 467 or 468 A.D. or under his 
successors, Puragupta and Narasisishagupt the western- 


‘See Hocrnle, Journ. Heng. As. Soc, Vol. LVIII, p. 89, and Fleet, 
Ant, Vol. XIX, p. 224. [Read Piirugupra for Purayupta —D C S | 
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most possessions were lost and went over to the foreign 
race. In Nos. XXXVI and XXXVII, there appear the kings, 
Toramana and Mihirakula,'* as rulers of Eran and Gwalior, 
and in No. XXXVII, the latter is said to have reigned 
for fifteen years. The end of the rule of Mihirakula in 
these districts made known to us through Nos. XXXIII, 
XXXIV and XXXV, according to which he was defeated 
by king Yasodharman-Visnuvardhana before the year 
533 A.D. These inscriptions represent Yasodharman as a 
very powerful ruler who had brought under his sway not 
only Western India from Dasapura-Mandasor down to the 
ocean, but also large parts in the east and north,™* In 
his possessions, Malwa was naturally included, whose capital 
Ujjain lies only something like 70 English miles to the south 
ofDaíapura. In No. XXXV, and in the two considerably 
carly inscriptions, Nos. XVII and XVIII, the Málava era 
is used, which is identical with the so-called Vikrama era 
beginning with 56-57 B.C.** These exceedingly important 
discoveries, which we owe to Fleet's zeal in collecting data, 
and his ingenuity prove the absolute untenableness of the 
Fergussonian hypothesis. Because they shew—(1) that the 
era of 56-57 B.C. was not founded in the sixth century, 
but was then in use under the name of the Malava era for 
more than a century ;** (2) that at that time, no Sakas 









































13 Sec also Fleet's article on Mibirakula, Jad. Amu Vol XV, 
pp. 245 ff, and on Toramana, ibid, Vol. XVII, p 225 With Hoere 
for. cit. p. 96. note 2), 1 hold that Visnuvardhans i» a second name of 
Yatodharman, as is shown by the grammatical construction. 

14 [This king's claim of conquest of India is conventional and not 
historical—D.C.S J 

15 See also Ind. Ant, Vol XV, pp. 194 f, and Vol XIX, p. $6, 
in which latter place, Kielhorn has given the right explanation of the 
difficult expression Malavónám" or Malava-gaya-sihidl. (The Vikrama 
rà begins from 58-57 BC—DCS] 

16 Aw is quite clear, the Malava era has suffered the same fate 
as the Saka era and came to be known by another name, since its 
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could have been driven from Western India, inasmuch as 

the country had been conquered by the Guptas more than 

a hundred years ago; (3) that on the contrary, other 

foreign conquerors, the Hünas, were driven out" of 

a Western India in the first half of the sixth century not, 

however, by a Vikramaditya, but by Yoiodharman- 

Visnuvardhana, and (4) that, therefore, there is no room 

at all in the sixth century, for a powerful Vikramaditya of 

€ Ujjain, whose exploits called forth a national upheaval in 
India. 

Thus, when 

by Fergussoi 











with the fall of the Vikramáditya set up 
t becomes no longer possible to place in the 
sixth century, on the same grounds, the writers, whom 
legends connect with a Vikramaditya, the view which holds 
that the leaders of the Indian poetic art belonged to this 
period, will be also compelled to support itself by other 
a arguments and to produce a proof for every one of these 
writers in particular. What has been adduced, in this 
connection, about Kalidasa—in whom alone we are 
interested here—is, in my opinion, not sufficient to make 
out even the bare probability of such a fixing of the age. 
© The well-known but hardly accredited verse?" which 





































origin was forgotten. The change of name appears in the Kanaswe 
‘nsoription, Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, pp. 55 fL Apart from the two 
doubtful documents, the oldest known Vikrama date is found in 
Multzsch's Dholpur inscription, and corresponds to the 16th April, 842 
AD, as Kiethorn has shown. fd. Anr, Vol. XIX, p. M 

47 If it occurs to any one to conjecture that the Hanas had caused 
f an interruption in the literary activity of India, | bring to his notice 
i 









‘the fact that both the inscriptions ef the age of Toramüna and 
mean composition and that their authors 
as if they had been national rulers. 





‘only. For, in my opinion, it is not 
visable i Gay& inscription translated by Ch. Wilkins 
Res, Vol, 1. p. 284), but now lost, as a proof for the existence 
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mentions Kalidasa as one of the nine jewels at the court 
of Vikramāditya, and which makes him a contemporary 
of the astronomer Varāhamihira, loses all its value, 
Vikramaditya referred to in the verse is, as the Jyotirrida- 
bharana shows, the legendary founder of the era of 56-57 
B.C. So long as the history of Western India was absolutely 
unknown, it was at least possible to conjecture that the 
writers named in the verse would have been contemporaries 
and lived under a Vikramáditya— whose time was wrongly 
put later—and that their actual age ought to have been 
inferred from the sure date of Vara i But now 
when we know that in the first half of the sixth century, 
there never existed a Vikramāditya of Ujjain, it naturally 
follows that the legend is the more defective. It would 
be more than a venture to hold as historically true what 
remains of the legend, namely, the simultaneity of the nine 
writers. 

A second which is based on Mallin&tha's 
explanation of the Meghadiit verse 14, can also hold. little 
in that it requires us to assume many things, no 
le, but incapable ef proof, and its conclusion 
opposed by important considerations. One must, to begin 
with, take it as proved that Mallinatha was right in 
asserting that, in the passage in question, Kalidasa, in the 
word digmápünih referred to a hated opponent, further 
that this opponent is identical with the Buddhist teacher 
Dignága, so also, that this latter was the pupil of 
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Vasubhandhu or Asaiga,?® as the Buddhist tradition goes 
according to Taranatha and Ratnadharmaraja. Then 
comes the last and the most questionable link in the chain, 
i.e., the assigning of the year 550 or so to the two brothers 

à —— Vasubandhu and Asaíga, which derives its main support 
from the untenable theory of the great Vikramaditya of 

the sixth century. This. assumption, as Max Miiller himself 

admits, is contradicted by a Chinese account, according 
to which, Kumarajiva translated the works of Vasubandhu 
in the year 404 A.D. The same is further contradicted by 

Bunyin Nanjio, that the same Kumarajiva translated the 

life of Vasubandhu, as well as in my opinion, by the 

existence of Chinese translations of Vasubandhu's works, in 
the years 508, 509, 508-11 (Bunyin Nanjio, Catalogue, Nos. 

1168, 1194, 1233),"* 

A third argument** which is based on the assumption + 
that Kalidasa must have lived after Aryabhata (who wrote 
about 499 A.D.) just because he shows an acquaintance 
with the scientific astronomy borrowed from the Greeks, 
has fallen down to the ground, o to the results of 
the newest researches. Max Müller, in addition to the 
views of earlier scholars, held that Aryabbata was the 
father of scientific Indian astronomy, 
five Siddhantas selected by Varahamihira tà the sixth 
century. But this is quite a mistake, according to Thibaut's 
e —— thorough examination of the question 





























.20 The two Tibetan writers contradict each other on this point 
Têrantiha says (History of Buddhism, p IM) that Dignàga was 
a» pupil of Vasubandhu. The second account belongs to Ratna- 
The older Chinese writers are not aware of this tradition. 

"21 Beal, according te mete 77 to his translation of the Siya. 
“Vol L p. 105, appears to bave doubted the fact that Vasubandhu 
ied in the sixth century A.D. Cf. also p. 106, note 80. where Beal 
according to Hiuen-tsang, lived ‘in the 

of or “during the period of 350 B.C 650 AD^ 
what can it teach ust, pp. 318 ff. 
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his edition of the Pafcasiddhantiha. Of the five Siddhāntas, 
two, Paitàmaha and Wasistha, have nothing to do at all 
with the astronomy borrowed from the Greeks. Of the 
remaining three, two, Romaka and Paulifa, are more in- 
complete and older than the one ascribed to Sürya, and 4 
all the three, in their form, go backwards even before 
Aryabhata's works. They are also treated by Varahamihira, 
th greater respect than Aryabhata and other individual 
astronomers. These and other considerations lead Thibaut 4 
to fix the year 400 A.D. as the terminus ad quem for the 
Romaka and Pautif Thus it is no longer necessary to 
assign Kalidasa to the sixth century just on the ground 
that he is acquainted with Greek astronomy. I must still 
further add that the assertion made by S.P. Pandit and 
Max Müller that Kalidasa in the Raghwanhia, XIV. 40, 
* traced the lunar eclipse to the shadow of the earth, rests 
on a misunderstanding. Kālidāsa there, speaks of the spots $ 
on the moon, which as the Puranas teach us, are called 
into being by a reflection of the earth.** As for the 
eclipse, he is quite orthodox, as is to be expected of an 
Indian poet. 
A fourth argument, on which G. Huth lays some stress, in 4 
his investigation about Kalidasa,”” carried out with much 
labour, rests on the mention of the Hünas, amongst the 



































23 In a recent article on the Romaka Siddhánta, in Ind. Ant, Vol 
XIX. pp 133 M, S. P. Dikshit goes still further and fixes the time 
of Ptolemy. 150 AD as the terminus ad quem for the older Romaka. 
Thibaut also says, loc. cir. pp. lilii, that the Romaka can be older than 
Ptolemy, although there lies no conclusive ground for this supposition; L 
f. im this connection, Murgess, Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, p. 287. 
34 Ci, for instance, Viynudharmovara, Y. 29. 16[— 
twad-bimbe nirmole prihvi sa-ialla-vana-künana | 16 
Sab-Gkrtih sada drzyd faia-laksm-üsyaroze nagha | 
denzmeva Aüramena tvam--ucyase mrga-lêhehana | 17 
25 On the Age of Kālidāsa, pp. 30 fL (Inaugural Dissertation), 
Berlin, 1890. 
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frontier peoples of India, in the Raghuajía, IV. 68, Huth 
thinks that it can be assumed that Kalidasa transferred 
the conditions of his time to that of Raghu, and that by 
the Hünas are meant, the White Huns. These possessed 
Kabul twice, once from the end of the second century B.C. to 
the end of the second century A.D., and again from the 
beginning of the fifth to the end of the sixth century. Now 
as impossible on various grounds that Kālidāsa should 
have lived at the time of the first possession, so, Huth 
further concludes, he must have belonged to the second 
period, and that naturally the sixth century should be 
the terminus ad quem. The information provided by the 
Gupta inscriptions, regarding the history of the Hünas in 
India, would very much modify this conclusion. But it 
is not at all necessary to go into further details, for there 
is no difficulty in showing the improbability of the very 
first proposition in the argument, which has not been proved 
poets, even when describing the triumphs of 
historical kings, their very masters and patrons, are fre- 
quently quite inaccurate 
ethnographical accounts, and 
facts, they take their stand on the traditio: 
in the epics, Purápas and other older works that describe 
digwijayar. Thus Vakpati (about 740 A.D.) makes his 
master and hero, Yasovarman of Kanauj, to conquer the 
Párasikas, although the Persian empire was then no longer 
existence, Similarly, Bilhana, in the Vikram@ikacarita, 
XVIII. 34, describes Ananta of Kashmir as conquering 
the akas, and further in 53-57, his son Kalata, as conquer- 
ing the kingdom of the Amazons (stri-rdjya) after a ride 
through the ocean of sands, as well as visiting the Kailisa, 
the Manasa lake, and Alaka the city of the Yaksas. In the 
face of these facts, it is hard to believe that Kalidasa, 
instead of following, as a good kari is supposed to do, the 
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authority of the lists of peoples in the Mahabharata or of 
the Bhuvana-vinyasa in the Puranas, should have occupied 
himself with the storico-geographical investigations 
regarding the conditions of the frontier peoples of his 
time. If we look into his works more carefully, we shall i 
find that they contain much that points to his having made 
use of the sources mentioned above. The whole of the 
digvijaya contains no names which are not also mentioned in 
the Purāņas on the same or similar occasions, It also ° 
mentions, side by side with peoples like the Pšrasikas (verse 
60) and Yavanas( verse 61), the Hünas (verse 68) and 
nbejas (verse 69), which can never justly belong to 
the time of the poet, not even to a single period of time 
whatsoever. The Greeks have never been simultaneous 
neighbours with the Persians; and surely the Greeks have 
never possessed the North-West Frontier of India in years 
after the birth of Christ."* Further, even if the Hà 



































rushed into India, through Kabul, and possessed the P 
country, still it is not intelligible how a writer who took 
his stand on historic facts can mention both the subjugators 
and the subjugated, side by side, as independent peoples. e 


As for other so-called arguments for the supposition 
that Kalidasa belonged to the sixth century, I pass them 
Over; because they are open to similar and even greater 
objections than those discussed above. I do not believe šQ 
that the question of the time of Kālidāsa and of other 
leaders of Indian poetic art, whose dates have not been 
fixed by actual historical documents, will make an essential 
advance, by such methods as have been followed up ull 
now, by most of the Sanskritists. In order to arrive at 





26 [For the Greeks im records of the second and third centuries, 
sce Sircnr, Select Inscriptions, Vol. L 1965 ed. pp. 177, 204, 525. For 
foreign rule in Eastern India, Cs Sircar, Some Problems of Kusána and. 
Rajpit History, pp. 52 -.—D CS] 
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certain conclusions, we must thoroughly investigate the 
language, style and poctical techniques of single works and 
compare them with those of works whose dates have been. 
known with certainty or with approximate definiteness, 
and of epigraphical documents, as well as with the canons 
laid down in the older manuals of poetics. If we will 
extend the scope of our work to the epics also, we will 
be able to have quite a complete picture of the gradual 
growth of Indian poesy. Such investigations, of which a 
beginning has been made, especially in the works of Jacobi, 
naturally fall outside the limit of this essay whose ónly 
m is to point out, in a general way, the significance of 
the study of inscriptions for the kasya literature. 
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42, 44-47, 49, 60, 87 ; Parákra- 
mbaka 87 . 





S'ard'alavikridita 11, 39 
Sarbadhara 26 
S'arigadharapaddhati 26, 28, 39 
Sárbgin 20, 25 

Satakarpi 65, 72-73 

$aravahana dynasty 4 

Satrap 52 

Saura 15 

Savitt 15 

‘Scythian 84 

cha, serpent prince 19-20, 39, 71 
Shibibuddya 38 

Siddha 15-16, 45, 74 

Siddhänta 91-92 

Siddhar&ja 24 

Sidahapura 75 
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desa 76. 

aphuia 62 

Sragdhara 39 

Sna 

Śri-Puļumāyi 63 
Stri-rijya 93 

Stipa 85 

Subandhu 4, 21, 41, 73, 76 
Subhasitavalt 24, 38-39, Sin 
Sudaríana lake 50, 54, 65, 77, 84 
‘Sadraka, king 69, 72 
Sukra 23 

sukumiratà 62 

Sumeru 22 

‘Surana, 39 

Suräşşra 52 

Sürya92 

Süryaataka 15-16 
uvarnasikatá, river $9 
Suvifàkha 52 

Svamin 52 


upama 76 
Upendravajrà 11 
Urjayat, mountain 50, 59 
Usabhadáta 64n, 560, 85 
Usavadäta, same as Usabhadāta 
85-86 
utprekià 76 
Vaidarbha school 79 ;style 77 , 
Vaidarbbi 13, 40-41 ; riti 50, 61 
Vákpati 46-47, 93 
Vallabhadeva Sin 


Vainiastha 11 
Varéhamihira 2, 16, 21, 90-91 








Vasavadattà 21, 34, 70n, 3n. 

Vásistha 92 

Vasubandbu 91 and n. 

Vásudeva 85 

Vàsula 7 

Varsabbagyi 7-15, 17-21, 23, 28-30, y 
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